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CHAPTER VII.—IN A GARDEN. 


CLARA DANESE lost no time in pointing out to her cousin what 
was before his eyes, doing the honours of the sea first, since that 
first attracted him. Indeed, though the general effect of the 
place had pleased him, he hardly knew why, it did not occur to 
him that there was anything but the water that merited a second 
glance. 

“ How faithfully the sea keeps its treasures!” she said. “It 
never brings us a dead body nor a jewel; but it flings up seaweed, 
shells and pebbles, as if it were mocking us. And do you not 
find a rhythm in its seeming irregularity? The ocean sang its 
fugues long before John Sebastian Bach set his rolling. There 
are some books in the house that we must read. I think that 
papa had nearly everything that is known of this unsteady world. 
I never read any of them, because my eyes were too full of the 
waters forever coming—coming—never going. They seemed to 
brush away books, and laugh at them.” 

The waves played all through her talk, sweeping swiftly in 
glossy hollows, rising leisurely in waves transparent against the 
light, as though the ocean, enamoured of its own beauty, held 
them up to look at, or curling over in exquisite shapes before the 
rock on which the two sat, as if some supporting pillar of the 
earth were beneath them, and those diamond-fringed bery] leaves 
were the capital of it. Its infinite forms, its delicate shades, and 
broad splashes of splendid colour—they watched and praised 
them all. 
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“Tt seems as if the ocean had flowed through my soul and 
washed everything else away,” the young man said, when the 
two had descended from their rock. “I can recollect nothing 
but water.” ; 

“Think of that grand old pine-tree,” his cousin replied, “It is 
a good thought to plant first in such a desert of mind. Besides 
a pine is the sailor among trees. It has all the roughness, the 
superstition, and the sweetness. Its song is a sea-song, and it 
loves the salt air. Think of a pine. If we were in Italy, you 
might take an olive-tree instead, and find it there as the waters 
subside, as Noah’s dove did.” 

Then they descended to the little people of nature, and the 
enchanted student found that it was still a world of wonders. 
Every stick and stone had its beauty; a bunch of grass was worth 
studying, the long spires bending each its own graceful way ; 
and the very roots were exquisite. When their eyes failed, they 
took the microscope, and found trees in the moss, hills and valleys 
on rose-petals, feathers on butterflies’ wings, coats of mail on 
4eetles’ backs, and avenues of jewels down their throats. 

“T feel as if I had been reading Vathek again, and going with 
him down through the subterranean rooms where Solomon’s 
treasures were kept,” Francis Percy said to his cousin, after a 
day spent in this way. 

“The treasures of Solomon were but a drop to the infinite 
ocean of the treasures of God,” she replied. “You may depend 
that when He praised the creation, there is enough in even a tiny 
portion of it to keep us praising all our lives. His ‘ good,’ in- 
cluded all our adjectives of admiration.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and some men had just swung 
two hammocks in the great pine that covered Clara’s chamber 
window. Mrs. Percy sat in an arm-chair near the tree, reading 
the news from a pile of journals that had just come from the 
city. She looked up with a fond, contented smile as the two 
approached her, the sifted sunshine and fine tree-shadows falling 
over them, and flecking the fresh grass where they walked with 
slow and loitering steps. A faint and fitful breeze, that seemed 
to be overburdened with the resinous odours it bore, drew the 
hem of Clara’s white dress back in a languid flutter, and lifted 
and let drop the long vine she had playfully twined around her 
cousin’s sombrero. Their faces were slightly flushed with the 
heat, and with bending over their microscopic studies, and they 
both looked happy. The mother noticed with a thankful heart 
how healthy her boy looked, who had been so pale and careworn | 
but a few weeks before. 

“We have been on a voyage to Lilliput, Aunt Marian,” Clara 
said; “and I, for one, am tired enough to wish for an hour in the 
hammock, and the very lightest newspaper you can give me.” 

She selected one, and settled herself like a white dove in her 
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nest. Francis stood by his mother’s chair, and stroked softly the 
hand she held out to him. 

“How well you. are looking, my son!” she said, gazing up at 
him, her beautiful black eyes full of tears. The brightness of the 
present reminded her how dark the past had been. “ The sea- 
air is doing you a world of good.” 

“ And you too,” he replied. “I’ve been watching you every 
day, seeing how one little wrinkle after another smoothed itself 
out, and your own gypsy colour came back. Clara, repeat for 
mamma Browning’s description of the gypsy colour.” 

Clara had not been reading, but watching the two. It was 
always a pleasure to watch the passionate affection of her 
aunt for Francis, and his graceful, caressing ways toward his 
mother. She repeated— 

** As when of the scarlet, costly wine 
They drip so much as will impinge, 
And spread in a thinnest scale afloat 
One thick gold drop from the olive’s coat, 
Over a silver plate, whore. sheen 
Still thro’ the mixture shall be seen.” 


“You describe a young gypsy, not an old one like me,” Mrs. 
Percy said, with a light passing blush of pleasure. She, like 
Corinne, was certainly “content to be admired ;” and perhaps 
she knew in her inmost heart that if she had prosperity to keep 
alive the rich oil and wine of her dark beauty, few young girls 
would be as beautiful as she. 

Martha came out, bringing the tea-table in her strong arms. 
Percy ran at once to help her, and placed it just at the edge of 
the long shadows from the wood. Both the women looked after 
him, admiring his grace and strength, and rejoicing in his happi- 
ness. He was the chief object of interest in their lives, and it 
might be said that he had two mothers instead of one. 

After a little while he came to the side of Clara’s hammock 
and stood slowly swinging it while he talked with her. He never 
could stay long away from her. 

“What a delicious life we are living!’ he said. “I never 
dreamed before what the country is, and it seems to me that I 
shall never wish to see the city again. Couldn’t I buy a piece ot 
land and turn farmer ?” 

“A great farmer you would make!” she replied, with a glance 
at his delicate hands. “You would raise nothing but roses and 
strawberries, and would want a gardener to take care of those. 
No; work in the city, and keep the country for your playground. 
That is what all professional men and all artists should do, I 
think.” 

“Fancy sitting in a dingy office and hearing omnibuses rattle 
past!” he said. “ Fancy such a noise outside that you could not 
sleep at night, such a dust and impurity in the air that you 
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could hardly breathe by day! Fancy walking over pavements, 
or through mud, and catching no glimpse of water except that 
which comes through a leaden pipe !” 

He shuddered, and glanced with wide bright blue eyes all 
about him—at the world of waters that were never confined 
within any channel, at the flowered velvet sward under his feet, 
at the splendidly fresh and limitless air above. 

“Ah! but out of those dingy city rooms thoughts sometimes 
flash like lightning,” Clara replied. “It is crowded men who 
strike out fire, as crowded mists the thunderbolt. With a strong, 
healthy body, the mind can work well in spite of all those city 
annoyances, and work better in the city than in the country, I 
think. But that is for the future,” she said hastily, seeing his 
face cloud a little, and recollecting that, as yet, his city fortunes 
were all unmade. “Now your aim should be to grow as strong 
and healthy as possible, in preparation for the time when, perhaps, 
your physical health may be rather severely tested.” 

He gazed tenderly in her face as he gently rocked her to and 
fro. She looked very lovely with the shadows moving over her 
fair face and white dress, and the diamond ring on her pretty 
hand, making the sole sparkle in that shade, as if a firefly were 
floating through the air with her. 

“You are so sweet !” he whispered. 

She smiled in return—a quiet, contented smile. Possibly the 
thought crossed her mind that he might love her; and though 
it gave her none of that happy flutter that would indicate the 
presence of love in her own heart, it was a sweet thought to her. 
One might say that love was there, like a bird in the egg, its 
wings not yet unfolded, yet alive and breathing softly. She was 
devoted to him already, and whatever should be best for his happi- 
ness, that she was ready to do. Even her heart was her own to 
give, if he should want it. 

Some birds alighted on the table, and began to peck at the 
bread. One got a strawberry and flew away with it ; another 
pecked at a lump of sugar. They made little pretences of flying 
away when Mrs. Percy rattled her papers, but got no further than 
an outspreading of the wings and a tiny hop. The birds of 
Foamy Point were like spoilt children, and only shy enough to be 
fascinating. The treetops were all on fire with the sunset—the 
beautiful, silent sunset of the country ; there was peace in every 
breath of air; peace reposing on every leaf, and flower, and blade 
of grass ; and peace in the hearts of all the quiet little household. 

“ How beautiful Mr. Markham’s death was!” Clara said later, 
as they watched the stars come out. “It seems as though he 
went to that mossy stone on the river bank on purpose to let his 
soul float out on the water, as he may have sent some tiny ship 
out when he was a boy. If I should see a ship all in white slip- 
ping now past the Point, I should fancy it might be his spirit.” 
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Mrs. Percy, who as yet had made no acquaintances in Canning, 
asked if Mr. Markham had left a family. 

“ A granddaughter,” Clara replied briefly. 

Francis asked carelessly what she was like. Clara glanced at 
her cousin. It occurred to her that she would rather he should 
not make the acquaintance of Mrs. M‘Cloud. 

“She is a pretty, fashionable woman who does not live with 
her husband,” she said. Then, fearing that she might have been 
ill-natured, added: “ But I do not know the merits of the case. 
Maybe she is not to blame.” 

He asked no more. The subject did not interest him. He 
was thinking of another man’s granddaughter, whose pleasant 
voice had called him out of darkness and misery, and whose face 
seemed to him the fairest he had ever seen. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FATHER O’MARA. 


THE next day was the first pleasant Sunday since they came to 
Foamy Point, and Clara went into town to hear Mass, with her 
aunt and cousin. The Percys were an old Catholic family of the 
south, and Mrs. Percy in marrying had conformed to her hus- 
band’s religion. When her son was born, she was already so 
devoted to her new faith that she would gladly have consecrated 
him to the priesthood if he had hada vocation. The Danese 
family were Episcopalians, but Clara was a Ritualist; not so 
much, perhaps, on account of any difference of doctrine between 
the two, as because the Ritualistic forms pleased her. Her 
imagination was convinced, and her judgment acquiesced. There 
being, however, no church of that denomination in Canning, she 
quite willingly accompanied her aunt and cousin to Mass. To 
her mind, the Catholic Church went a little too far, indeed, but a 
little too far in the right direction, and she had for its members 
that sort of admiring forgiveness with which we prefer a lavishly 
generous person to an avaricious one. She had met Father 
O’Mara several times, and liked him; and she liked, also, that 
mixed congregation where rich and poor unite in worship of the 
Father of all. 

They set out early after a six o’clock breakfast, the Mass being 
at eight, and walked into the city. Clara had proposed to have 
a carriage sent out for them, as had always been done for herself 
and her father ; but both Mrs. Percy and her son protested that 
the walk would be delightful. It was indeed delightful, as a 
summer morning’s walk in the country always is.. The freshness, 
the silence, the shaded road over which there fell an asperges of 
sunshine through the branches, the bright drops lying motionless, 
mingled and glittering with the dew that hung on every leaf and 
grass-blade—all helped to make up a scene too fair to spoil with 
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rattling carriage-wheels. To Clara Danese the walk had always 
been pleasant ; to her visitors it was an enchantment. 

“TI did not think that your dews would be so full here,” Mrs. 
Percy said. “I had quite forgotten the northern summer ways. 
And what a drench of dew we had in our garden at the south! 
I often wished to be an artist, that I might paint, not so 
much the flowers, indeed, but the green leaves with the dew on 
them. I remember strings of large leaves on the rose-bushes, 
with a thickly-set row of tiny drops round every leaf, and along 
the stem, and grasses bending over with a fringe of splendid sun- 
lit dew, and roses with a great drop on every petal. A friend of 
mine had a bracelet made of green enamel and diamonds in 
imitation of those leaves, and it was the most beautiful bracelet I 
have ever scen.” 

The trees retired presently, and with them the faint sea-song 
that had followed them as light as broken foam on the air, and 
the river met them with its capricious, murmuring music. — Fol- 
lowing its bank, they soon found themselves in River-street, in 
the midst of a stream of people all going to Mass. It was a 
sober and decently-dressed crowd, though all were working 
people. There were men with their wives and children; strings 
of graduated little ones walking hand-in-hand in all the pride 
and importance of church-going and best clothes; mischievous 
boys, trying not to laugh or play pranks, and sharply reprimanded 
by their elders when the temptation to do so proved too strong ; 
smart servant girls, dressed a little too much like their mistresses, 
perhaps, but with honest faces, wherein one could see that faith 
would soon take the place of vanity; and old people tottering 
along with bent, absorbed faces, as if the track were so familiar 
that they did not need to see it with bodily eyes. And, indeed, 
the track that led from their humble dwellings to the altar was 
familiar to these dear souls, whose Catholic hearts were as fresh 
as their old feet were weary. How many times, since the days 
when they stumbled with youth instead of with age, had they 
followed the same track—that Vza Sacra which is found in every 
country—in the Old Land that gave them birth, and that was 
still green and blossoming in their memory, and perhaps in many 
a city and town of the New World! 

The church seemed already quite full when they entered, but 
seats near the altar were immediately given the strangers, and 
the Mass began very soon. 

-Mrs. Percy looked with great interest at the priest, as a prac- 
tical Catholic usually does at the only clergyman he is likely to 
see for many months. This man would be her confessor, her 


confidant, if she should have need of one, and her adviser in any 
doubt that might occur. 

_ Father O’Mara was tall and slight, and bent a very little in the 
shoulders. <A profusion of light-coloured hair, a fair skin, and a 
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manner gentle even to indecision, made him appear to be younger 
than his real age of forty years. A superficial observer might 
have fancied him rather weak both in health and in will. He was 
neither. He had the steady health which usually follows a good 
constitution, regular habits, and a quiet conscience, and his rather 
faded colour of person and expression were the pale ashes over a 
very well-controlled fire. 

Clara took her friends to see the priest after the Mass was 
over, and they waited in his pretty little reception-room till he 
should have taken a cup of coffee and dismissed the crowd of 
petitioners who usually laid in wait for him as he issued from the 
sacristy. While waiting, they observed the place, making ac- 
quaintance with the owner's outer personality before approaching 
the more intimate knowledge of himself. A small bookcase 
held some beautifully-bound Greek, Latin, and Engiish classics, 
and was surmounted by a plaster cast of the bust of the Vatican 
Minerva Medica. There was a box of mignonette in one of the 
windows, a caged canary-bird in the other, and a vase of fragrant 
cedar-boughs in the fireplace. A large yellow cat, who had come 
to the street door when it was opened, remained in the reception- 
room with the visitors. This was Minnie, the queen of the house 
—Minnie O’Mara, the children of the street called her—a not un- 
amiable cat when she had her way. It was only when the priest 
allowed such trifles as reading, writing, or visitors to prevent his 
opening the door at her first faint cry, that he felt the sharpness 
of Minnie’s claws. It must be said that he seldom forgot his 
duty so far as to deserve the chastisement. 

Father O'Mara entered presently, and welcomed his visitors 
with an air at once shy and kind. While they talked to him, he 
looked down. A full glance from those pleasant grey eyes of 
his was an unusual favour, and had to be earned. If there was 
uttered in his presence a noble sentiment, a fine thought, or a 
beautiful fancy, his eyelids would start up, and his eyes flash out 
on the speaker, full of a soft brightness. It was his only praise; 
but .the person who had received that commendation did not 
need words. 

Mrs. Percy was a charming talker, and Clara was not fond of 
being silent; but the priest said very little. After awhile, it 
occurred to the ladies that they were doing all the talking, and 
Mrs. Percy said so, with a graceful apology intended to bring 
him out. 

“T have to thank you,” he said, quietly. “Iam not a talker, 
except when I am full of some subject, and then I do not 

. feel sure that I know when to stop. Ordinarily, I prefer to 
listen.” 

“T would like to hear him talk on some subject of which he 

‘ would be full,” Mrs. Percy said, as they went away. “I havea 
: Suspicion that he would be eloquent.” 
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Clara looked surprised. She had always seen Father O’Mara 
a quiet man, and, with all respect for his word, doubted a little 
if anything could make him voluble. But Mrs. Percy had had a 
longer experience of the world. 

“T think that his is the quiet of force, my dear,” she said ; 
“he is not mild, though he is kind and charitable. I fancy, 
indeed, that he is conscious of so much force in himself that he 
fears it, and restrains himself sometimes when it is not necessary. 
I have a great respect for silence and quiet, the more because I 
am rather demonstrative. I know how hard it is to tame the 
tongue and the manner. Have I ever repeated to you my 
favourite bit of Scotch poetry ?— 


** Tweed said to Till— 

* What gars ye rin sae still ?’ 
Till said to Tweed— 

* Though ye rin wi’ speed 
And I rin slaw, 
Where ye droon ane man, 
I droon twa,’”’ 


They were going out of the garden into the street, and they 
met a lady'coming in. A graceful figure it was, draped from 
head to foot in deepest mourning. As they met, the lady put up 
a hand of marvellous whiteness, on which glittered a single 
diamond set in black enamel, and threw back her veil, showing 
a lovely, delicate face, as pale as a pearl. The soft eyes glanced 
them over with a slightly wistful expression, then dropped, and 
she passed on. 

“Who is she ?” Francis whispered to his cousin, glancing back 
at the stranger, 

“What a pretty woman!” Mrs. Percy exclaimed, in the same 
breath. 

“Tt is Mrs. M‘Cloud,” Clara replied. 

They went on, and after a moment saw the black figure come 
out of the gate, and follow them down the street. Mrs. M‘Cloud 
had found Father O’Mara too much engaged to receive her, 


CHAPTER IX.—PARADISE LOST. 


PERFECT happiness and contentment have very little to say for 
themselves; it is aspiration and disappointment which are 
voluble. The full heart and soul have their silent after-dinner 
rest like the body. At Foamy Point, then, one day was almost 
like another. They pursued their studies, made little excursions 
in the neighbourhood, cultivated the flowers, and grew superla- 
tively healthy. 

Father O’Mara called more than once at the cottage, and they 
established a quiet friendship with him, Now and then some 
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visitor came from Canning, or from a more distant city, and once 
Edward Danese came to stay two or three days, to rest from his 
labours, and renew his acquaintance with his Aunt Marian and 
her son. Many plans were discussed during that visit for Francis’ 
advancement ; and it was decided finally that he should go to 
Europe in the fall as a correspondent of some journal, and write 
his letters in the hours spared from more important labours. 
Edward Danese, who had a large acquaintance with editors, did 
not doubt being able to obtain for his cousin some such appoint- 
ment. 

Mrs. Percy conceived a happy idea for herself from this pro- 
posal. Why should not she also earn something by writing? 
Her school-girl compositions had been the admiration of her 
young companions and her teachers, and her letters had received 
such compliments from correspondents in later days, as to justify 
her opinion that many went into print who wrote worse than 
she. Acting on this thought, she began immediately to practise, 
and wrote some sketches which Clara pronounced charming. 

“One never knows what one can do till one has tried,” she 
said, enchanted with her success. “I remember now that I used 
to make up little romances and wonder stories when I was young, 
and that all the girls would sit about me and listen while I told 
them. I never dreamed of writing such things ; but who knows 
but I may have a talent for it !” 

She had indeed a talent for such writing ; and if the plots of 
her stories were not much, the style was so polished and airily 
graceful, that they were very delightful reading. One of the 
grand festa days at Foamy Point was when she received her first 
acceptance and cheque from the editor of one of our chief 
magazines. There was an extraordinary dinner that day in 
honour of the event, at which all three made speeches and offered 
toasts, and which ended with Mrs. Percy being crowned with 
oak-leaves by her son. 

“ How very handsome you are!” Clara exclaimed involuntarily, 
looking at her aunt as she sat opposite her at the table, her 
dark face flushed with laughter, and the firm, dark-green coronet 
binding her black hair, where the few threads of silver shone like 
gold in the bright evening light. 

“My dear, how very good of you not to say ‘how very hand- 
some you must have been!’ as so many do, thinking to please. 
I have often wondered that people do not understand how very 
unpleasant a compliment that is. You can compliment the little 
remains of good looks without reminding one that it is only a 
remnant.” 

In one of those lovely summer evenings Mrs. M‘Cloud came 
strolling through the pine woods to Foamy Point. She had been 
riding, accompanied only by a servant, whom she had left in the 
road in charge of their horses, She came holding her long black 
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habit about her, her soft-hued face shaded by the wide brim of a 
black hat, and a cream-coloured gauze scarf fluffed up in a cloud 
about her throat, the most dainty and becoming little protection 
possible against any breath of evening air or dampness. 

“T have wanted so much to make your acquaintance and see 
your pretty place,” she said to Clara, who went to meet her, 
“that I thought I might venture. I did not know whose should 
be the first visit, as we both came to Canning in the same day. 
Perhaps you do not recollect that we were fellow-travellers.” 

Clara remembered it perfectly well, and welcomed her unwel- 
come guest with the best grace she could. Mrs. Percy, who 
really admired their visitor, and had only seen her in the subdued 
aspect of mourning, was more cordial. 

“T am so lonely since dear grandpapa died,” sighed the lady, 
seating herself in their midst. They were all out-doors as usual. 
“Of course I do not feel disposed to mingle in gay society ; but 
when I see people who are in mourning, I look instinctively to 
them for sympathy.” 

She had noticed Francis only by a slight bow, and quite 
ignored him afterward, addressing all her talk to the ladies. He, 
sitting beside Clara, sulked a little at being left out like a school- 
boy, and affected, for his part, to ignore the lady. Yet he heard 
her musical tones, her pretty, sad little remarks, and could not 
resist the impulse to glance at her now and then. He found her 
very graceful and refined. Besides, a travelled person to one who 
desires to travel, and has never been able to, has a particular 
charm. He whose whole life has been spent at the fireside 
glances up with involuntary interest when he hears such phrases 
as, “when I was in Paris,’ “when I was in Rome,” “when I 
sailed up the Nile.” The speaker seems superior from having 
associated with superiority, and even when not attractive in him- 
self, attracts, as the iron does which has touched the loadstone. 

Therefore, when on going away, Mrs. M‘Cloud turned for the 
first time to Francis and asked him if he would be so kind as to 
accompany her to the road and assist her to mount her horse, he 
almost blushed with pleasure. He would have offered, in spite 
of his annoyance, but had half expected to be refused. 

“We will all walk out to the road with you,” Clara said hastily. 
“Would you like to go, Aunt Marion ?” 

Mrs. M‘Cloud was profuse in thanks, but Francis bit his lip. 
For the first time he was vexed with Clara. He had intended to 
show the lady, by his cold and haughty courtesy, that he was not 
to be slighted, and perhaps to provoke at least an implied 
apology from her. Now there was nothing for him but to follow 
on like a footman and help her to her horse, receiving probably 
a nod for his pains. 

Clara perceived at once, with a swift pain, the mistake that she 
had made, and leaving her aunt to.walk with their visitor, put her 
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hand in her cousin’s arm, and looked up coaxingly into his face. 

“Why are you so silent ?” she asked. 

“ Because no one speaks to me,” he replied, with an attempt at 
speaking lightly which did not conceal his vexation. 

She said nothing; but she thought: “ Nobody speaks to him 
because she does not!” 

Mrs. M‘Cloud was lifted to her saddle, where, sitting like a 
queen on her throne, she bowed her smiling farewell to the ladies, 
who had remained standing at the roadside. 

“Thanks!” she said then, dropping her glance on Francis, who 
was still beside her, and, leaning forward, gave him her hand. 

He took it, looking earnestly up into her face. She had not 
offered her hand to the others. 

A moment after she was off, flying over the road to town. 

A few days later came another visitor, whom Clara Danese 
welcomed with a little cry of pleasure. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Fronset!” she said, with frank 
cordiality, and gave him her hand. “ Brother Ned said that you 
were thinking of making us a visit, but I had almost given up 
the hope of seeing you.” 

Mr. Fronset was pleased, certainly, by her cordiality—it was 
impossible not to be pleased with the sincere kindliness of so fair 
a woman—but he was not delighted. A little shyness would 
have been more agreeable to him. Maybe he had heard of that 
woman who, speaking of a suitor, said :-— 


**T either hate, or—love him so, 
I can’t be merely civil.” 


Besides he had caught a glimpse of the graceful figure of Francis 
Percy in the background. 

If he were jealous of the young man, however, if there were some 
pain in his heart when he saw that youthful freshness, and the 
face almost delicate enough for a woman, and remembered his 
own mature years and dark face, he did not display any such 
feeling. When Clara introduced the two to each other, the grasp 
of Mr. Fronset’s strong hand was kindly, and if his expression 
was rather grave, it certainly was not cold. Francis thought he 
had never seen a nobler-looking man, or one who, at first sight, 
inspired him with a more affectionate confidence. 


(To be continued.) 
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Shall we not honour him who woke from sleep 
Our island harp, and made it thrill once more 

With sweetest songs that made the coldest weep 
And sigh that Erin’s glory should be o’er? 


Shall we not pay some homage to the name 
That is for ever linked with Erin’s past, 
The genius that rekindled Freedom’s flame, 
And gave itself to Freedom to the last ? 


Yes! we must honour the immortal dead, 
Who helped to make life’s harmonies complete, 
Who o’er the world’s sad strife and discord shed 
Visions of loveliness and music sweet, 


The Singer is God’s messenger to man, 
Unveiling Beauty’s self to mortal sight, 
Unfolding: the Creator’s mystic plan, 
Gilding our human life with heavenly light. 


And he fulfilled this mission high and grand: 

He shed the light of hope on Erin’s gloom, 
Fired the wild spirit of our Mother-land, 

And raised her buried Freedom from the tomb. 


He made his country’s glory live again, 
Embalmed her sorrows in immortal song, 
Showed that her heroes had not died in vain, 
And stamped with endless shame her burning wrong. 


Let us not scan his life with jaundiced eye, 
But think of him in tender love and faith, 

As one whose soul hath passed beyond the sky, 
Freed from the bitterness of sin and death. 


His golden words are still on every tongue, 

His memory lives in music, and his name 
Kindles a subtle joy in old and young, 

Whose love embalms their poet’s deathless fame. 


D. F. H. 
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LOUIS VEUILLOT. 


( Concluded.) 


M. VEUILLOT’S connection with Catholic journalism dates from 
his return from Rome in 1839, although he did not assume the 
editorship of the Univers until 1843, having in the interim held 
an official appointment as a functionary in the Ministry of the In- 
terior—sub-chief of one of the offices, and attaché of the minis- 
terial cabinet, a sinecure which left him abundant leisure for 
literary pursuits, and was, besides, an introduction to active 
functions—prefectures, administrative missions, the Council of 
State, &c. ; one of his principal duties being to wait on Guizot 
every morning, to receive instructions relative to the direction of 
the provincial government press. It was an article on the 
chapel of the Convent des Oiseaux, where his sisters were being 
educated, that first brought him into relationship with the 
Univers. The Univers, then, could count on only ten or twelve 
hundred subscribers, and was by no means a flourishing property. 
M. Veuillot, who was to raise it by his brilliant talents from its 
comparatively obscure position to be the leading Catholic journal 
in Europe, had joined it at a very opportune moment. The 
ascensional movement of Catholicism was about to enter upon a 
new phase, and receive a new impulse in the revival of the agita- 
tion for freedom of education, already awakening the dormant 
energies of the Catholics, and moulding them into a compact, 
disciplined party. The hour had struck, and the man who was 
to fill with such ¢/at the réle for which by natural gifts and 
acquired experience he was pre-eminently adapted, simulta- 
neously appeared upon the scene. That rdle was to inspire 
Catholic journalism, hitherto too much dominated by party or 
cowed by authority, with the militant spirit then beginning to 
rapidly pervade the Ecclesia discens in France—a spirit so well 
personified by Montalembert in the Chamber. Prior to this, if 
we except the brief period of Montalembert’s direction, the 
Univers was read only in a few presbyteries and vestries ;* but 
M. Veuillot soon made Catholic opinion, as reflected in its pages, 
a power to be counted with, and a factor too important to be any 
longer slighted or ignored. Absolute devotion to the Church, 
absolute horror of the Revolution were the broad lines upon 
which the policy of the paper was based. While the editors— 
isolated writers, without official position, without means, without 





* See letter from Montalembert to Mr. Ambrose de Lisle Phillips, dated Villersexel, 
February Ist, 1840, in Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir of the great Catholic orator. 
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anything to back them up in society—differed occasionally upon 
questions of detail, upon religious questions they were perfectly 
agreed: love of the Church without any kind of reserve, the 
Roman doctrines without any mystification, the absolute convic- 
tion that the successor of Saint Peter is the Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
that his word is infallible, that his decrees are irreformable, and 
that in the Church and the world he has all the rights he lays 
claim to. The Catholic party, born of the necessity of obtaining 
liberty of teaching, was, from its very inception, assailed by a 
hydra-headed hostility—hostility of the Legitimists more or less 
Gallican ; hostility of the Gallicans more or less Legitimist ; 
hostility of the revolutionists, universitarian without exception ; 
hostility of the University party, revolutionary to a degree. It 
was daily denounced as the party of darkness and absolutism ; 
the orators and writers of the University railed against the 
audacity and insolence of the episcopate for daring to attack the 
“modern spirit” with their obscurantist doctrines; while the non- 
Catholic press, that is to say, the party of unbelief, through their 
accredited organs, drew largely upon their copious but somewhat 
monotonous vocabulary of vituperation, and reproached them 
with being Legitimist, retrogressive, ultramontane, fanatical, 
&c., &c. But they counted without their host, and quickly found 
to their cost that in M. Veuillot they had to deal with a master 
of sarcasm, who paid back their invectives with compound 
interest, until “le style grossier de /’Univers” was the severest 
thing they could say of the new combatant on the Catholic side, 
who, having served in the opposite camp, entered the lists with 
the advantage of knowing all the weak positions of the enemy— 
knowing when and where to sever the tendon of Achilles, or 
pierce the joints in Atrides’s armour. “ Through all these hostili- 
ties,” he relates, “the journal saw the number of its readers 
gradually increase.... Men, young then, who, having nothing else 
to give, embarked their youth and their fortune in a career where 
they had nothing to aspire to, will never recall those laborious 
years without a profound feeling of confidence. In pinching 
poverty, in an isolation at which they were astounded, slandered, 
insulted, sometimes almost condemned, they persevered, sup- 
ported from day to day by alms, never sure of holding their 
ground for a month longer ; but proud of their cause, happy in 
their self-devotion, rejoiced in the midst of this indigence and 
weakness, to experience how strong is truth, and see their daily 
bread, as well as trial, reach them in a way the most unforeseen. 
No official patrons, no business people, no celebrated talents, 
none of the ordinary resources. The man who has done most to 
sustain the work, and who, at last, when it was going to fall 
through, risked his humble fortune to prop it up, never aspired to 
any political or literary rdle, and knew perfectly well that the 
speculation was the worst possible from every point of view of 
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human interest. His only object, like ours, was to maintain an 
organ useful to the cause of the Church.”* That the Univers, 
despite much adverse criticism—criticism, sometimes well but 
oftener ill founded—has realized the views of its promoters, is 
due to the great ability and unflagging zeal with which its chief 
editor has waged war upon all the enemies of the Church and 
Christian society, stimulating the holy ardour of that “army of 
charity, forty thousand priests and fifty thousand religieuses strong, 
a divine instrument against all miseries, capable, if no obstacle is 
opposed thereto, of solving the most formidable problems of our 
time ;’+ and when, after sustaining the combat for nearly twenty 
years, the paper was suppressed in 1860, for publishing a Papal 
brief without the sanction of the sovereign, it was felt that the 
government of the day, in the arrogance of power, had struck a 
blow not only at the freedom of the press, but at the rights of 
the Holy See, which, in the temporary extinction of the Uxzvers, 
lost one of its ablest and most devoted adherents in the ranks of 
journalism: ranks so largely recruited from its secret or open foes 
as to render the task of a Catholic journalist in France as daring 
as it is difficult. After receiving repeated warnings, at one time 
for unmasking the real aim of the campaign in Italy, when the 
protocol of April 8th, 1856, showed Piedmont that it might count 
upon France ; at another, for an article headed “ Europe in Asia,” 
or for proposing an address to the Pope, M. Veuillot and his 
colleagues determined to publish whatever reached them from 
the Sovereign Pontiff at any risk, and, despite a formal menace 
of suppression, printed the discourse in which the Holy Father 
stigmatized the pamphlet, Le Pape et le Congrés, as “a signal 
monument of hypocrisy and an ignoble tissue of contradictions ;” 
following it up on the 28th of the same month (January, 
1860), with the encyclical, Wud/is certe, in which his Holiness 
reprobated the last outrages committed against the Holy See. 
The chief editor had handed the encyclical to his colleagues 
with the remark: “ Voici la mort; le journal sera supprimé 
demain.” It appeared on the 29th; on the same day an 
imperial decree suppressed the Univers. The paper perished 
but the document had appeared, and its contemporaries were at 
liberty to reproduce it. Since then no obstacle has been raised 
to their publication. The next day the editorial staff of the 
defunct journal thus addressed the Sovereign Pontiff: “An 
encyclicat of Pius IX. had restored life to the Univers; it is for 
an encyclical of Pius IX. it has been deprived of life. God and 
Pius IX. be blessed for both. Our work was thoroughly devoted 
to you, Most Holy Father, and our wishes, our labours, and our- 
selves are ever yours.” The Pope felicitated the editors of the 





* Le Parti Catholique, réponse 4 M. le Comte de Falloux, p. 19-20. 
+ Loid. 
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Univers on having long and heartily laboured to sustain and 
defend the grandest and noblest cause, and extolled the ardour 
with which they had fearlessly striven to refute mendacious 
journals and combated for the civil sovereignty with which 
Providence had invested the Roman Pontiffs. The circulation 
of the paper, at the time of its suppression, had increased to 
thirteen thousand. - its proprietor, M. Taconet, was allowed to 
acquire by purchase the Voix de la Vérité, a tri-weekly, with 
from eighteen hundred to two thousand subscribers, out of which 
originated the Monde, a paper advocating the same views as the 
Univers, but in which M. Veuillot was officially interdicted from 
having any hand, act, or part. “I have loved the Church,” he 
wrote in 1866. “I have loved the Church, which is supreme 
justice, and hated impiety, which is the supreme iniquity—social 
iniquity. For six years I have undergone a regular proscription, 
exiled from political life for this cause and for none other.’* 
And replying to the taunts of the revolutionary press, he said : 
“TI am nothing, I aspire to nothing, I have nothing, I want 
nothing. I belong to no party; I am not self-deluded as to any 
party ; I cherish no chimera; except towards the Church I am 
bound by no gratitude, no affection. The Church is my mother 
and my queen. It is to her I owe everything, to her, above all, 
the knowledge of the truth ; it is her I love, through her I believe, 
by her alone I hope for all I wish to hope for: as man, the divine 
mercy ; as citizen, the salvation of my country.” Long buffeted 
by those in power, or by malevolent or mistaken antagonists, he 
had already suffered at the hands of officialism, and underwent 
imprisonment for the Catholic cause in 1844, when, failing to 
intimidate the bishops, the government of the day thought, by 
rigorous measures, to silence the writers who assailed the Univer- 
sity monopoly, and fined and imprisoned the Abbé Combalot, 
author of a Memoire aux evéques. As usual in political trials, the 
editorial staff of the Unzvers, in conjunction with the Catholic 
Committee, prepared a special report of the trial, M. Veuillot 
supplying an introduction, which was submitted to the revision 
of an eminent magistrate (M. Rives, Counsellor to the Court of 
Cassation), who found it irreprehensible. Nevertheless, the very 
day it was issued—the 25th of March, 1844—the whole edition 
was seized, and M. Veuillot arraigned on the triple accusation of 
provoking disobedience to the laws, attacking the respect due 
thereto, and defending acts criminal in a legal sense, for which 
he was sentenced to a month’s imprisonment and fined three 
thousand francs. This trial strengthened rather than diminished 
the influence of the paper, although it still continued to be the 
souffre-douleur of Catholic journalism, and had to encounter much 





* Preface to the fourth edition of the Zidres-Penseurs, 
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hostility from other quarters which eventuated in a crisis M. 
Veuillot thought to terminate by sharing the political direction 
with Count de Coux, who assumed the title of chief editor: an 
arrangement that arranged nothing, for the secret adversaries of 
the journal, we are assured, were less intent on diminishing the 
authority of M. Veuillot than laying hands on the work itself. 
However this may have been, it is certain that grave dissensions 
had arisen in the Catholic party, and equally undeniable that the 
policy of which the Univers was the most complete expression 
was as hotly assailed on the one hand as it was warmly defended 
on the other. These dissensions may be ascribed to the liberal 
movement that signalized the early years of the Pontificate of 
Pius IX., into which several of the Italian clergy, a portion of the 
aristocracy, and nearly all the middle classes were drawn, and 
which divided Catholics, both in France and Italy, into two dis- 
tinct political parties. “The one,” says M. Eugene Veuillot, 
“doubted the good faith of Italian liberalism and stood upon the 
reserve ; the others were transported with enthusiasm, and 
demanded of the chief of the Church that he should resolutely 
place himself at the head of the liberal party.” The division 
penetrated even into the editorial direction of the Univers ; but 
it is creditable to the political sagacity of M. Veuiliot that, like 
the Roman Jesuits who cautiously held aloof from clerico-liberal 
manifestations, he saw at once the trap that was being laid for 
the Pope and his adherents by the Revolution, and into which 
Charles Albert stumbled, and wisely counselled abstention ; and 
when it was clear that the breach was widening and minds were 
drifting more and more into the “liberal” current, resolved to 
quit the journal rather than consent to its being committed to so 
uncertain a policy. He only awaited the close of the debates on 
the address in 1848 to carry out his resolution, when the revolu- 
tion of February changed the situation, and he remained at 
the Univers with Du Lac, Coquille, and Eugene Veuillot for 
his principal colleagues. The events of ’48, however, which 
sowed more serious germs of division among the party, now 
divided, on the political ground, into partisans and opponents of 
the parliamentary system ; the founding, by Pere Lacordaire, 
the Abbé Maret, and Ozanam of the Ere nouvelle, of which Count 
de Coux became chief editor, and from which he and Pére 
Lacordaire retired when it began to develop ultra-democratic 
tendencies ; the discussions on the question of liberty of teaching 
upon which Veuillot’s views were that the university fortress should 
be entered by the breach and dismantled for ever; the ultimate 
voting of the /oz Falloux, which he held gave the Catholics 
something very different from what they had demanded—gave 
them simply a small share in the monopoly when they had asked 
for liberty ; and the coup d'état culminated in the division of the 
party (not dissolution or extinction, that were impossible), and, 
1D 
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as M. Falloux* relates, people saw the strange spectacle of two 
camps in conflict under the same flag—two lines of conduct 
diametrically opposite in the service of the same cause. M. 
Veuillot was accused of having divided the Catholic party by his 
absolutist views, with the ambitious aim of assuming its dictature; 
and a hot polemical contest ensued between him and Count 
Falloux, who twitted him on the stern joys (apres jouissances) of 
a writer who has mastered the art of rallying and dominating his 
public. “In this work,” M. Veuillot replied, “the ‘stern joys of 
the writer’ were a slight compensation for the anguish and bitter- 
ness it has cost him. First of all, there is no literary gratifica- 
tion for a journalist. When the journalist happens to bea writer, 
the exigencies of his profession deprive him of the pleasure of 
writing ; he only knows its fatigue and often its distastefulness. 
The Catholic journalist, like others, foregoes the pleasure of 
writing, and replaces it neither by the prospect of fortune nor the 
mediocre satisfaction of domination, nor even by the satisfaction 
of combating. Fortune?—He is a layman; he has nothing to 
aspire to in the Church, and the Church can do nothing for him 
but give him the sacraments and bless his coffin ; he is a Catholic, 
he can expect nothing from Government, and hope for very little 
from the public. Domination: whom to dominate? There is a 
Pope and there are bishops little disposed to forget duties that 
would compel them to break that kind of power if it succeeded 
in establishing itself. It is not the triumph of his own opinions, 
but of Catholic truth the Catholic strives for. He combats 
through a sense of duty and not for pleasure. When it is against 
his brethren, the victory is also a defeat. Besides, he is in pre- 
sence of enemies almost inconvertable, who attack all he holds 
dear. He struggles as one struggles against fire and water. He 
defends the truth, he defends the Church, he defends its altars— 
woe to him if he did not!" Whatever exception may be taken 
to M. Veuillot’s particular views or to his occasional vivacities of 
language—vivacities by no means more pronounced than those 
indulged in by some writers who differ from him—it must be 
admitted that in the ranks of the laity, at a time, too, when the 
laity seem providentially designed to exercise a marked influence 
upon the direction of religious thought, the Church has had no 
more devoted, courageous, or uncompromising champion than 
the distinguished publicist in whose hands one of the principal 
weapons of attack, one of the great social and political forces of 
the age—the newspaper press—has become a most effective 
weapon of defence, thus combating and conquering the enemy 
with their own favourite arm. “A journal,” he says, “is essen- 
tially an engine of war. If you do not make war upon your 





* Le Parti Catholique ce qu’il a été, ce qu'il est devenu, par le Comte de Falloux, 
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enemies, you will upon your friends.”* Still, although a journa- 
list, par excellence, one who has made his mark in a profession he 
has both elevated and adorned, he by no means shares the ex- 
travagant admiration of an institution, typical of an age with 
which he has little in common, in which post-prandial panegyrists 
occasionally indulge. ‘“ The progress of printing,” he observes, 
“in universalizing the habit of reading, has not equally diffused 
the knowledge of the true, the taste for the beautiful, the love of 
the good ; it does not redound to the honour of the press, and 
still less to the profit of liberty. The sentiment of liberty, if it 
seems to have become general, has nevertheless been singularly 
weakened. All discipline is more hated, all violence more 
docilely endured. History shows us in every page people at 
once more faithful and more high-spirited than now-a-days. 
They loved something that could be wrested from them only 
with their lives ; they hated something they repulsed as long as 
they had life in them. Now they love nothing and they hate 
everything, but with a weak, cowardly hatred, prompt to yield, 
constant to betray, whence results the facility of dominating and 
the impossibility of governing them. The daily press has been 
the principal instrument of this decomposition ; it has changed 
the moral temperament of humanity ; it has brought about the 
reign of indifferentism, and indifference, too, weighs upon it. If 
the journalists of this time—those who can speak out—were 
careful of the honour of their profession and the future of freedom, 
if they were anything else than violent and audacious party-men, 
or minds lost in indifferentism, doubt, and indolence, they would 
not ask for immunities in servitude but rather responsibilities in 
liberty. They would blush to have privileges and no rights, 
arms and no adversaries; in fine, to be a police force for the 
repression of ideas in conquered countries rather than loyal 
soldiers voluntarily engaged in waging a just war legitimately. 
I may take the liberty of using this language. I have beena 
journalist. For twenty years I held the pen every day. When 
that pen was broken in my hands by an act as easy to foresee as 
to execute, I had never, I hope, betrayed my profession, freely 
embraced, after having already had experience of its work and 
worry—a profession I esteem very noble, and even glorious, when 
it is worthily exercised. And as I have not betrayed, neither 
have I flattered it. Iknowthe press. If I had to make a present 
of it to the world, I should doubtless hesitate, and very likely 
withhold it. But it is no longer a question of setting up this 
perilous and, perhaps, destructive engine in the midst of civiliza- 
tion ; it is a question of living with it, of getting all the good one 
can out of it, of neutralizing, or, at least, attenuating the evil it 
may do. I have never concealed that this evil might not be very 
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great, and probably greater than the good ; 1 have never despaired 
that the good might not be real and capable of counterbalancing 
the evil to a certain extent. I have always thought that the only 
way of maintaining this equilibrium was to give the press a suffi- 
cient amount of liberty, and, by strict laws, impose an equal 
amount of responsibility upon it. An illimitable liberty, as has 
often been demanded, and such as sometimes has nearly existed ; 
an illimitable servitude, such as is now* imposed, are two diffe- 
rent but equally efficacious means of turning the press into an 
absolute evil. Then it is really and exclusively an instrument of 
destruction. In both cases, in the present state of civilization, 
with the influence the press necessarily exercises, authority, 
religion, morals, art, language, culture of manners, could not have 
a more formidable enemy than a completely free or completely 
enslaved press.”+ 

I might dwell much longer on this phase of M. Veuillot’s 
career if space permitted ; and if I do not enter into the history 
of the philosophical thesis, the question of the classics, the non- 
intervention of bishops in the councils of public education and 
other questions upon which the Unzvers was at issue with some 
eminent members of the French episcopate, notably the late 
Bishop of Orleans, it is because Rome has made its authoritative 
voice heard above the noise and clamour of party contentions, 
and silenced all disputes.- I trust I will not be suspected of 
writing in a partisan spirit if I express my conviction that the 
Catholic line has been more distinctly traced and more un- 
deviatingly followed out by the Univers than any other Catholic 
paper that has fairly attained a representative position, and that 
its permanent disappearance would, as the Bishop of Arras 
expressed it, have been a public misfortune for religion. “The 
services rendered to the cause of the Church by the Univers,” 
wrote that prelate, as far back as 1856, “are those rendered 
everywhere by Catholic journalism, of which nobody now mis- 
conceives either the importance or the necessity ; only its services 
are greater than others, because it is itself the greatest, that is to 
say, the most influential and widely-circulated of all the Catholic 
papers.” And the Bishop of Annecy, in a letter to Montalembert 





* Under the Second Empire. 

+ Les Odeurs de Paris, liv. i. 

t See the first volume of the Afe/anges for a detailed narrative of the questions 
debated among Catholics from 1848 to 1856; also the Abbé Vétu’s pamphlet, Rome, 
les évéques, les Catholiques et 1 Univers, du laffaire de M. de Veuillot presentée dans ce 
quelle a de plus grave et de plus important sous son vrai point de vue et avec impartialité. 
The reader, I have no doubt, will be at once struck, as I have been, with the admir- 
able judicial calmness and the charitable solicitude for the personal honour and legiti- 
mate rights of all concerned displayed by Rome in the encyclicals touching on the 
delicate questions raised; another proof, if proof were needed, of the wisdom that 
moulds and matures the decisions of the Holy See, and justifies the filial confidence 
with which they have always inspired sound Catholics. 
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of still earlier date, credits the Univers with having forced 
journalism to take up the gage which it flung down, and exchange 
the easy triumph of disdain for a war in which its religious 
indifferentism was to be vanquished. Prior to this no notice was. 
taken of any religious question by the papers. “ Now,” says the 
bishop, “they are beginning to realize that the religious question 
is at the top and bottom of all others, and that Catholicism alone 
is the whole religious question. Since then it is no longer 
possible for any man who thinks, speaks and writes to avoid the 
discussion of religious interests. They are everywhere at stake. 
The newspapers themselves are obliged almost daily to enter 
into controversies relating to religion. This polemic is, without 
contradiction, one of the grandest conquests of Catholicism, 
which only needs to become known to be recognised as absolute 
truth. From newspapers and books religion has passed into the 
speeches of politicians, ministers, governments, diplomatic rela- 
tions, and almost even into the allocutions of sovereigns; and 
this latter point is not the least remarkable in the grand revolu- 
tion that is being wrought. Much, it seems to me, may be 
expected from this religious par/age which is pervading the whole 
world ; were it only to awaken the vague sentiment of religious 
needs which slumbers at the bottom of so many souls, it would be 
already a preparation to something more advanced, to truths. 
more positive.” 

But although journalism has absorbed, and still absorbs, a large 
share of M. Veuillot’s time and talents, it is in literature, properly 
so called, that he has made his most enduring mark. A great 
admirer, like Mgr. Dupanloup, of the grand age and & grand 
francaise, and yet not insensible to the influence of the romantic 
school, which has exercised such an intellectual ascendency over 
his compatriots and contemporaries, he has, as M. Gautier* well 
observes, united in himself two epochs, two ages of which he is 
the living tract a’union, grafting upon the venerable language of 
the Bossuets, Bourdaloues, Fénélons and Racines—a noble and 
beautiful tongue, he says, which no one can speak who has not a 
fund of nobility and sincerity in the soul+—the younger, bolder 
and more flexible French of the nineteenth century. Master of 
a style formed upon the finest models, abounding in traits of the 
highest excellence, and marred by few defects, polished and 
perfected by dexterous retouches of the pen which show that it 
is the hand of an artist that is at work—for M. Veuillot has the 
true artist fecling, without which it is impossible for a man to be 
a writer, no matter what quantity of paper he may cover with 
words more or less intelligible—a style, rich, varied, complex, 
strikingly original in its quaint, idiomatic individuality, full of 
brilliant epigram, exquisite turns of phrase that express the finest 
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shades of meaning, yet withal a Aardiesse that disdains that 
prurient purism, which, in its over-fondness for niceties, prunes 
and pares down an expression until only the pale spectre of an 
idea remains ; he has written books that, by the common consent 
of all competent critics, have been accorded the rank of contem- 
porary classics, books brimful of thought and suggestiveness, full 
of grand views upon history and philosophy, opening up long- 
drawn vistas extending far into the shadowy past, or forecasting 
the dim mysterious future—the outlook of one who stands upon 
a lofty height and takes in the whole in a comprehensive glance; 
for in viewing history, as in viewing a landscape, the point of 
view is the grand, primary essential. Thoroughly interpenetrated 
with the Catholic sense of history, he looks out upon the world 
from the safe standpoint of the Church, the only firm foothold in 
the midst of the continual flux and reflux of the great human 
tide that surges around its immovable base, as the waters of the 
Deluge surged around the Ark ; consequently his conception of 
the function of writer is a lofty one, and eminently religious. 
“We ought to devote ourselves to our vocation,” he says, 
addressing the young Catholic writers who composed the society 
of Saint Paul, “not on account of the attraction with which it 
inspires us, but because it comes to us from God, and that the 
work to which it urges us is the real work He expects from us. 
If it is to that God calls us, let us be writers—lIct us only care for 
that ; let us even make great sacrifices, at need, to be only that. 
In the labour of literature let us accept a kind of priesthood ; 
let us use it no more for the advancement of our fortune than for 
the satisfaction of our vanity. God will know how to enable us 
to live by a labour we shall consecrate to Him, and it will be the 
sustainment as well as the occupation of our lives. The times 
we live in impose the highest duties upon us Christians, who, 
lowly or great, weak or strong, should labour as best we can to 
re-establish so many things in the intellectual and moral order, 
now miserably shattered or prostrate upon the ground. It is 
sweet to the Christian to have to fulfil great duties ; he derives 
from thence the certitude of the great graces God will give him 
to accomplish his object. In effect, everything encourages us. 
If we examine the present state of Catholic literature in our 
country, we will joyfully recognise that the inspiration of the 
Church is, as ever, the strongest and loftiest ; and that the masters 
of style in these times, although far removed from the perfection 
of ancient models, are still the Christians. May we draw near 
enough to them to hope to one day raise, amid their splendid 
monuments, a few humble houses among those that will form 
the great City whose plans M. de Maistre says are already visibly 
determined for the future.* And in one of the exquisite 
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morceaux he has enshrined in his Historiettes et fantatsies, he 
depicts the real writer as one whose genuine superiority lifts him 
above public disdain, and makes him forget himself in his work. 
No frivolous d@z/ettante, no mere adorer of renown, “he has not 
written for the peurile pleasure of seeing his portrait in the print- 
sellers’ windows, and receiving the gushing epistles of Cathos and 
Madelon. He wished to serve men in glorifying God ; he knows 
that all he has done will not count for the future life, like every 
human work, except as a good action, and, as to the merit of the 
performance, he is no prouder of it than any other artisan of any 
other work. What does it matter to him whether they read upon 
his tombstone, ‘ He made books’ or ‘ He made shoes?’”* With 
him literature is a means to an end, and not, in itself, the end. 
In expansion and elevation of thought he leaves far behind him 
those writers who only pursue an imaginative ideal in the culture 
of form, or those whose instinctive weakness leads them to seek 
after success in the miserable, beaten track of public opinion. 
“Nothing,” he says, “better proves the complete absence of all 
literary vocation. The writer who has not, once at least, run 
full tilt against the general public, who has never known, never 
dared to speak against the sentiment of the crowd; who has 
never dreamed, never tried to make headway against a torrent of 
abuse, is not a writer; he has neither the nobility, courage, nor 
independence of mind that give style and life to literary pro- 
ductions ; he is only a bourgeois who bellows with the rest.”+ 
Whatever literary sins of omission or commission may be laid to 
the charge of M. Veuillot—and they have not escaped the keen 
scrutiny of rigid censors-—he cannot be accused of paying undue 
deference to public opinion, and making it the criterion of taste, 
much less of duties or beliefs, for he has been all his life running 
full tilt against the sentiment of the crowd ; against the age, with 
its passions and prejudices, continuing on the higher ground of 
literature the warfare begun when, armed cap-a-pzed, he joined 
the ranks of Catholic journalism. The same militant spirit 
pervades his works as pervades the paper to which he has 
imparted so combative a tone. Most of his writings are but 
a fuller and more mature development of his views upon the great 
questions discussed from time to time in the columnsof the Unzvers, 
often with a boldness that has startled minds accustomed to 
colder processes of reasoning and a more cautious and conciliatory 
tactique. Grave censure, even, has been passed upon the almost 
savage severity with which he has occasionally lashed wrong- 
doers of all kinds, religious, political, or literary, sparing neither 
false friends nor open foes ; for M. Veuillot is a hard hitter, and 
when he strikes, strikes with both edges of a particularly keen 
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weapon, and strikes home. In the Libres penseurs and the Odeurs 
de Paris he has poured out all the vials of his wrath upon the 
sophists who have swarmed like a cloud of locusts over what 
were once the richest pastures of the Church—lettered infidels 
and intellectual freebooters, who earn a dishonest livelihood by 
the plunder of beliefs, and those vile panderers to the basest 
passions of a debased people, writers of the school of Paul de 
Kock and Eugene Sue, who have sullied contemporary French 
literature, leaving a noisome track behind them like uncleanly 
reptiles. “As to writers of all kinds,” he boldly declares, “I 
make them no concession. The truth is, I consider them the 
guiltiest promoters of public degradation. Far from attenuating, 
I have added, and I only regret having but too feebly expressed 
my indignation. Compared to certain authors, three-fourths of 
the wretches our laws condemn appear to me innocent. What I 
say here will one day be the general sentiment. Enlightened by 
cruel experience, France will recognise the evil the writers have 
done her : to protect herself from books, she will take not rigorous 
but savage measures. I warn you of it, proud sirs ; either reform 
or prepare to see evil days. Beware of the cage and the cauldron! 
In order to restore some semblance to a society dissolved by you, 
a despot will come who will gird you with iron. The sentiment of 
right is perishing ; freedom, soiled with mud and blood, is disap- 
pearing ; slavery advances, consequence and end of the reign of the 
freethinkers. | The day will come when they will see themselves 
that they have marched to their ruin and prepared their own chas- 
tisement. That day there will be no longer time for writing. Before 
it dawns, I speak, to leave those who will come after us a memory 
of what the anger of heaven will have destroyed. ‘I have wit- 
nessed the morals of my time, and I have written these pages.’ 
I have published them for the vindication of Providence. My 
book will be enough to show those who will not have leisure to 
seek elsewhere how we have perished. Per me si va nella citta 
dolente. The witnesses of the resurrection, learning from me 
across what slimy ways we have marched to death, will not accuse 
me of having too vividly depicted or branded both this miserable 
age and the guides it has followed.” In the Odeurs de Paris we 
have presented to us in something like a series of dissolving 
views—so rapidly does the scene change—a graphic picture of 
society in the French capital, drawn with realistic fidelity—so 
realistic that the reader may be sometimes tempted to ask if, 
after all, the game is worth the candle; if this minute literary 
vivisection, this pitiless taking to pieces of every small witling 
who has played fantastic tricks before high heaven in some 
obscure sheet that has never circulated outside the barrier, is not 
painfully like breaking a fly on a wheel, and the violent denuncia- 
tion of others more like pouring oil upon fire than oil upon 
water. M. Veuillot seems to have anticipated this, for he says: 
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“T speak as I have felt. I neither accuse nor excuse mysclf 
for the bitterness of my language. While I am hardly in love 
with the time I live in, I recognise in myself more than one 
trait of its character, and notably that which I most condemn 
—contempt. Hatred has not entered my heart, but contempt 
cannot quit it. It is cramped and screwed up there; whatever 
I may do, it predominates; when I try to stifle it, it increases. 
It afflicts my soul in revealing to it, as an effect of human 
perversity, that universal conspiracy against Christ in which 
ignorance has, perhaps, a larger share than perversity. My 
reason, not less revolted than my faith, weighs down what 
hopefulness I would wish to preserve, and dictates to me 
bitter words it seems to me I would wish not to write. I 
have come to believe that it is my function to let the perse- 
cutors of truth hear something of that indomitable contempt 
by which the conscience and intelligence they are oppressing 
avenges itself, and shows them in a near future the inexorable 
scourge that will inevitably fall upon them. Iam that mana 
force superior to his will caused to run along the ramparts of 
beleagured, but still proud Jerusalem, exclaiming, ‘Woe! woe! 
woe to the city and the temple! And the third day he added : 
‘Woe tome! And he fell dead, struck by an arrow from the 
enemy.’* 

When, years later, this prophetical denunciation seemed near 
its fulfilment, and the syren city was twice girt round with a 
cordon of steel and iron, while impending ruin hovered, vulture- 
like, over the doomed capital, the same seva indignatio that 
burns in the Libres-penseurs and the Odeurs de Paris, found vent 
in two volumes, wherein, with a realistic power comparable to 
that with which the Jewish historian records the awful judgment 
of heaven upon the deicidal city, he tells the story of the two 
sieges, a story whose sequel has, perhaps, yet to be written. It 
is impossible to mistake the significance of the parallel here 
suggested, nor the parallel he draws elsewhere, between Rome 
and Paris, between the metropolis of Christendom and the metro- 
polis of the Revolution. It was Rome, which has inspired so 
many pens and captivated so many hearts, that inspired his best 
book, in which are enshrined, in the rich setting of a style as 
varied as beautiful, all the author’s ripest thoughts on philosophy, 
history, literature and art ; a book whose quaint title has offended 
some fastidious purists, but whose only fault is an occasional 
strained and high-toned lyrism. “ Rome smells of death !” says 
the exquisite M. Taine, essentially Parisian and essentially of the 
epoch ; “Rome breathes the most delicious perfume,” responds 
M. Veuillot, essentially Catholic and essentially Roman. “God 
be thanked,” he exclaims, “ I am of those that Rome has stooped 
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to raise, stricken with the old death-wound. Its luminous hand 
has transported me to divine heights; its maternal hand has 
steeped me in the divine air; its holy hand has nourished me 
with the divine aliment. I have received from her life; I pay 
her back love. When I saw Rome for the first time, ignorant of 
death and more ignorant of life, but moved by an unknown in- 
stinct—when I saw this august Rome and breathed its perfume, 
then I knew I should love. On different occasions love, victo- 
rious over every obstacle, led me back to the Vatican. In Pius 
IX. I found the majesty of Gregory. I felt again that paternal 
heart ; again I received that name of son. One day I had to ask 
for justice ; and the judge, as attentive as the Father was clement, 
restored my humble right, which a powerful hand had broken. 
Another day, crushed by power, insulted by that power that was 
crushing me, helpless, but treated thus, thank God, because I had 
done my duty, sad to feel myself useless, tranquil like a wounded 
soldier, I appeared before the Vicar of Jesus Christ. O, heaven! 
prostrate, I heard him glorify my wound. His sacred voice said: 
‘ Beati qui persecutionem patiuntur propter justitiam. Yes, my ears 
have drunk in those words ; I have had that glory!’* It was 
the Perfume of Rome, he tells us, suggested the Odours of Paris. 
“Rome and Paris,” he observes, “are the two heads of the world, 
the one sviritual, the other carnal. Paris, the carnal head, thinks 
the world no longer needs Rome, and that this spiritual head, 
already supplanted, ought to be abolished. . . While my soul, 
glowing with admiration, gratitude and love, exhaled the perfume 
of Rome, the odours of Paris pursued, persecuted, insulted me. 
I saw the independence of ignorant, triumphant pride ; I heard 
the jeers of folly, the more stupid outbursts of blasphemy, the 
odious stammerings of hypocrisy. I thought of placing ex 
presence the city of the spirit that is perishing, and the city of the 
flesh that is killing it. A glance at the capital of carnal civiliza- 
tion cannot be useless at such a moment. It is only a glance. I 
have not pretended to write a portrait of Rome, a task beyond 
my powers ; much less shall I undertake a description of Paris, a 
labour beneath my dignity. Besides, Paris has its special painters, in 
great numbers and of great audacity, whom I shall have occasion 
to quote now and then. They will say enough about it. If I 
throw a veil over the wound, one will catch the acrid or unsavoury, 
but always morbid odour.”+ 

The Dialogues Socialtstes, in which the reductio ad absurdum 
of Socialism, as a regenerative force, is dramatically depicted in 
its supposed momentary triumph, is a development of the same 
thought that runs through the Libres penseurs ; while in ///usion 
liberale, the most remarkable of his political drochures, he strongly 
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inveighs against the quixotic scheme of Catholic liberalists to 
found a party that would stand between the Church and the 
Revolution, clasping hands with both in seeming friendship, 
which M. Veuillot regards as an unholy and deceptive alliance. 
According to him, two powers divide the modern world, Revela- 
tion and Revolution, and have engendered three parties—the 
party of Revelation or Christianity ; the Revolutionary party, of 
which the so-called “liberal” schools only serve to mask the 
designs ; and a third party, the eclectic school, which fancies it is 
strong enough to reconcile the others, but, by the very fact of its 
adopting the Revolution, denies Christianity, of which the Revo- 
lution is the absolute contradiction and formal negation. It is 
with this third party that Catholic liberalism, as a school of 
political thought, seeks a rapprochement by its recognition of the 
principles of ’89 and its conciliatory compromises. To M. 
Veuillot’s thinking, Catholic liberalism, in the present state of 
the world, has no value either as a doctrine or as a means of 
defence, and is as incapable of ensuring peace to the Church as 
of procuring it the least advancement or the least glory. Its 
tendency is towards heresy. “I do not say,” he adds, “that 
liberal Catholics are heretics. Primarily it would be necessary 
that they willed it. Of many of them I affirm the contrary ; of 
others I know nothing, and it is not for me to judge them. The 
Church will pronounce if there is occasion, and when it will be 
time. But, whatever may be their virtues and whatever good in- 
tentions may animate them, I believe they bring us a heresy, and 
one of the most definite ever seen. . . . . Catholic liberalism and 
the spirit of the world are consanguineous ; they converge in 
many ways. In the vast mass of atheists, deists, eclectics, know- 
nothings, pretended inquirers, there are many weak consciences, 
who only want an accommodating ‘tolerant’ religion. In the 
Church itself one would, doubtless, encounter many wearied, 
tempted or timorous minds, who would not wish to be openly 
apostates, nor break openly with the world. The heresy that 
does not altogether deny the truth, nor altogether affirm error, 
opens up a bed for these shallow streams ; they pour into it from 
two declivities, and thus swell the torrent.”* 

But politics and philosophy, although they have engaged 
much of M. Veuillot’s attention, have not prevented him from 
employing his pen upon literature of a different order. 

Space will not permit of my entering into anything like a de- 
tailed analysis of his voluminous writings, or unfolding their 
philosophical aspects, here only briefly indicated. Since the 
Pelerinages en Suisse appeared in 1838, his pen has been inces- 
santly busy in enriching French literature with works that may 
challenge comparison for culture of style or depth of thought 
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with the best productions of the best writers of the age. That 
his facile pen has lost none of its fluency or power, is abundantly 
evidenced by his latest lucubration, J/oliére et Bourdaloue, a 
sketch begun in the Univers, and subsequently extended to the 
dimensions of a volume, and which throws much light upon an 
interesting episode in the literary history of France. He has 
also written several books, in which those who may be disposed 
to dissent more or less from his philosophy of history, or his 
peculiar political opinions, may discover many beauties without 
encountering much that clashes with their preconceived ideas. 
Religious literature owes to his pen a life of our Lord; a bio- 
graphy of the early religious of the Visitation ; a sketch of Pius 
IX., and of the Blessed Germanie Cousin, the saintly shepherdess, 
recently raised to the honours of the altars; Les filles de Baiylone, 
prophecies of the present time, taken from Isaias and turned into 
French verse ; Pzerre Saintive, Agnes de Louvens and Le Saint 
Rosaire medité. We have also a notice upon Charles Sainte-Foix 
and his writings ; a collection of miscellanies under the title of 
Ca et La, some charming idyllic pieces collected into a volume, 
called H/tstoriettes et fantaisies, one of his most readable books ; 
Corbin et ad Aubecourt, which some esteem a chef dauvre ; 
L’Honnéte femme, a Christian romance; Le guerre et [homme de 
guerre; Le droit du seigneur au moyen age, which Pontmartin 
describes as “serious as a history, captivating as a romance, 
amusing as a pamphlet, and mordant as a satire,” and in which he 
has triumphantly vindicated the outraged honour of the Church 
and Christian society in the middle ages, as in the works already 
noted; and in Rome pendant le Concile, which may be regarded as 
a pendant to the Parfum de Rome, he justifies the attitude of the 
Church in presence of its nineteenth century accusers. 


Roo, O'CONNOR. 
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SCENERY OF THE SEASONS: SPRING. 


Now all the air is stirred with wings 

From the deep south, as April brings 

Amid fresh scents and radiances 

Mild, dewy suns from the blue seas: 

In meadowy slopes the daffodils 

Sprout yellow by the tinkling rills, 

Singing on their way from the distant hills— 
Where, in the azure air, some white 

Vapour superbly soars in sight : 

The lamb by budding hedges roams ; 
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And swallow flocks in sidelong flight, 

Sail past by starts—to left, to right ; 

The bee hums in the drowsy light, 

And creeks the crake with all his might. 

Far away in the mountain’s shade 

Some thin thread of a pale cascade 

Glitters near the snow-fleck left 

By winter in some rocky cleft: 

While all around is bright and bland ; 

On glassy lake you see the swan, 

The deer upon the sunny lawn ; 

Through leaves and grasses joyously 

The river flows by vale and lea, 

Singing as it goes in merry moods, 

As ’twere the spirit of lonely woods, 

Or sparry cavern deep inland,— 

Wearied with silence and mystery, 

Come down to commune with the sea. 

Waters flow from many a well’s moss’d mouth, 

A scent of rain comes up the blue-hilled south; 
At moments floats an airy radiance round 

From the white dropping clouds ; the fresh clear sound 
Of the young sparrows in the sallow bushes, 
Where through the flaggers the brown runnel rushes, 
Twitters :—a quickening motion in the brown 

Of furrowed fields is felt ; and from the town 
Vague noises, like the ceaseless, drowsy hum 

Of distant stony pulses, faintly come : 

On one side sleeps a rushy-margined pond, 
Where, girt by oaks, the moss-tufts, bronzed and shorn, 
Grow green in cozy sheltered nooks again, 

As blow the cool airs from the lifting morn, 

Or sleep in sunny siftings of pure rain : 

Long winding roads and upland brownly loamed, 
Spread to the showery distance, vapour domed ; 
And lengths of white cloud stretch upon the wind, 
All through the growing, vernal hours ; until 
The westering sun, dipped in a golden haze, 
Along the shining, sloping, green-patched hill, 
Makes of the forest boles a luminous maze, 
Glows on the shadowing interspace of earth, 
Whence comes the ploughman’s whistle through the mist ; 
And silence settles all where it may list: 

The faint smoke rises from the crackling hearth, 
Of roadside cots ; while the spring tide afar 
Begins to twinkle from the evening star. 


Then, as we homeward wend through dewy dusk along, 
Memories of southern seasons rise from antique song : 
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Where, down the spring-blue winding river the stately white 
swans oar, 

Plucking the grass and herbage growing by the verdant shore, 

Where lately blocks of mountain ice whirled dreary, cold, and 
dim ; 

Where freshens the rusty winter moss on the bubbled fountain’s 
brim. 

Snowy erial vapours stream on the distant vine-draped rocks, 

High up in the austere dome of azure hurry the long-legged 
flocks, 

And comes by the April twilight shores in twilight’s swoon, 

The plaint of the Halcyon poised on the wave in the dewy moon ; 

Or where the exuberant, succulent stems of the milky corn 

Rustle the night’s rain-drops away in the early airs of morn ; 

Where the tempting apples’ ripening juices yellow the fragrant 
rind, 

And the scent of the blue-black violet yields to the rose on the 
warmed wind ; 

Where under the dusky red sea dawns the April swallow flies ; 

Where mother and child in shore-side cots sleep alone under 
genial skies, 

And high in heaven the Pleiades look on a myriad sailing eyes ; 

Where opulent autumn bends in the splendid sunshine, heavy 
with grapes, 

And the boats of the fishers anchor at night at the ends of purple 
capes ; 

Till flames bright Vesper, late arisen, through rains and blood- 
red haze, 

Its earnest lustre across the waste of darkening windy bays. 


T. C. IRWIN, - 


HIGH TREASON. 
A TALE OF THE JESUITS OF THE SEVENTEENTIL CENTURY. 
By C. W. CHRISTALL. 


CHAPTER XV. 
How THE JESUIT FARED IN PRISON. 


THERE is a story related of the Prussian monarch, Frederick the 
Great, that being on one occasion at a review, the troops were 
thrown into confusion by the blunder of an officer, whereupon 
the king savagely kicked the offender's shins. Burning with 
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rage at the pain and indignity, the officer turned to his neighbour, 
a private, and kicked him ; and upon being angrily remonstrated 
with by the king, responded sulkily : “ Sire, I kick where I dare!” 
which is eminently characteristic of poor humanity. 

The unceremonious treatment that the Sheriff of Warwickshire 
had received from Sir John Coniers, and the deep humiliation of 
soul he underwent in consequence thereof, only rendered him 
mcre eager to wipe out the memory of his shame; and being 
unable to retalidte upon the man who had made him bite the 
dust, he turned his attention towards the defenceless priest, whom 
he held solely responsible for his wrongs. 

His perseverance was rewarded with some success; and with 
the aid of two of his sharpest followers, he tracked the fugitive 
to the town of Stratford. From the authorities he received the 
most cordial and energetic assistance. In accordance with the 
cruel policy of the times, the magistracy was recruited chiefly 
from the ranks of the Puritan faction, whose fierce antagonism to 
the State Church was overlooked on account of the zeal they 
displayed in putting down the still more obnoxious Papists. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the godly work of reformation 
succeeded in a great degree because it was paid for by results. 
The persecution of Catholics was social ; and the authorities 
were careful not to drive these men to desperation by putting 
forth all the strength of the law at once. The legal processes 
were tedious and protracted ; and the impoverishment of recu- 
sants was effected in the main, slowly, and by degrees ; and as in 
every case informers were enriched at the expense of the accused, 
it is easy to conceive how fast the work must have sped when 
quickened by the combined incentives of fanaticism and avarice. 

Over the whole face of the country was spread a vast network 
of persecution; so meanly ingenious in its details, that a late writer 
expresses his “wonder that any Catholic priest, whether secular 
or religious, could have existed at all under such circumstances.” 
Besides the various commissions, or courts of law maintained for 
the sole purpose of repressing the Catholic religion, with their 
busy agents in every district, hunting out priests and plundering 
the houses of recusants, the corporation of every leading town 
was enlisted in the same odious service, and was stirred up by 
repeated admonitions to exhibit their zeal in the good cause. In 
the villages, the small squires, justices of the peace, and parsons 
joined in the pursuit ; while behind these appeared a vast horde 
of pursuivants. and constables, who did pretty well as they 
pleased. 

This may appear exaggerated, but it is the sober truth; and we 
extract, almost at random, from a manuscript recently published, 
a few instances, in the words of the sufferers themselves. 

“William Newnham, alias Claxton, condemned at Nottingham 
for robbery committed by him on the highway, broke from his 
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keeper, the goaler, there, took away with him the daughter of onc 
Griffith Apparaye, minister, and now hath gotten a counterfeit 
pursuivant’s escutcheon and warrant ; and so, under that pretence, 
robbeth and spoileth [the recusants] as others of like quality. 

“William Stapleton’s house searched ; himself apprehended 
and sent to London, there imprisoned ; a lease of his life begged 
by Cuffe ; he was enforced to take a lease of his own living at 
Cuffe’s hand, having otherwise no remedy at all. 

“Pursuivants came from London, from York,*from bishops, 
from noblemen, besides justices, sheriffs, justices’ ministers, &c. : 
if all daytime will not serve nights must. Most upon the festival 
days, when, as they think, Catholics will for charity to them- 
selves have priests, they charitably come to apprehend them. If 
they have [obtain] not what they will [demand] they take the 
man, wife, children, and servants all to prison. No help for it: 
yea, they are praised for it. 

“Pursuivants searching at the house of Hugh Erdeswicke in 
his absence ; he coming in finding his chests all broken open, 
and his evidences dispersed, one of them arrested him and called 
him traitor ; whereto being moved, he bestowed some blows upon 
him, for which he was soon after deeply fined and endured long 
imprisonment. 

“If any of them will but yield to go to church, all treasons are 
remitted.”* 

The last sentence sufficiently shows the object of the persecu- 
tion. 

At the time of which we write, Warwickshire contained a great 
number of Catholics, and among those inhabiting the little town 
of Stratford we may in all probability reckon Shakspere, who 
then dwelt at his house in New Place. His earliest biographer 
affirms that “he died a Papist ;” and in the list of recusants, still 
extant in the archives of the Corporation, the name of his father, 
John Shakspere, occurs repeatedly in the list of recusants. 

At Stratford the worthy sheriff was utterly baffled : he could 
track his prey no further, and reluctantly gave up the pursuit. 
But some months later one of his men happening to be at Aston 
Manor, learned from the servants’ gossip that Burnet had been 
arrested in London. The information was useless to Mandrill, 
who was deeply engaged at the time in his very profitable duties ; 
but he transmitted it at once to Sir Roger Aston, in the hope that 
the knight still felt sufficient interest in the matter to induce him 
to journey to London for the purpose of assisting justice, and 
bring the traitor to his richly-merited doom. 

Cuffe’s severe wound healed but slowly ; but his recollection 





* From a Manuscript preserved at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, and published by 
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of the affray was so vague and confused that Burnet might have 
cleared himself of the charge of attempted murder if the judge 
had not put some very awkward questions. In the course of his 
€xamination—for prisoners were not then held innocent until 
proved guilty—it transpired that he was a recusant, and, more- 
over, strongly suspected of being a priest ; and upon his refusal 
to give a satisfactory account of himself, he was committed again 
to prison; but had not fresh evidence been forthcoming, he 
might have reasonably hoped to regain his liberty by bribing the 
judge. 

But his identity was clearly proved by Sir Roger Aston, who, 
upon the receipt of the sheriff's news, hastened to London. He 
had a stormy interview with his brother, who displayed so much 
warmth and indignation, that their meeting ended in a downright 
quarrel. 

When the Jesuit was carried to the office of the Privy Council 
for examination, he found, seated at the table in company with 
several others, his old foe Sir Roger, who, greeting him with a 
sarcastic smile, addressed him as Walter Everard, and congratu- 
lated him upon his escape from Nottingham some two years 
before 

Further concealment was impossible; and the prisoner admitted 
that he was a Jesuit priest, ordained abroad, and whose life was 
consequently forfeit by the laws of the realm But the matter 
did not end there. His judges proceeded with his examination. 

“Who sent you into England ?” inquired one. 

“ The superiors of the society.” 

“To what end ?” 

“To win back straying souls to the Creator.” 

“No, no,” said another; “ you were sent for matters of State, 
to excite rebellion among the king’s subjects, and to induce them 
to transfer their allegiance to the Pope.” 

“We are strictly forbidden,” rejoined Burnet, “to meddle in 
any way with affairs of State ; and obedience to the Pope inter- 
feres in no way with that due to the king. Each is to be obeyed 
in his own proper sphere” 

“You cannot be a loyai subject of the king if you obey the 
Pope,” said a keen-visaged gentleman who had written down the 
answers. “The Scripture says that no man can serve two 
masters, and you will not deny Scripture? Supposing that the 
Pope sent an army into England, asserting that his object was 
solely to bring back the kingdom to the Catholic religion, and 
protesting that there was no other way of introducing that faith; 
and moreover commanding all in virtue of his apostolic authority 
to aid his cause: whose side would you then take—the Pope’s or 
the king’s ?” 

“I do not consider such a thing possible,” said Burnet, as the 
others looked at him with some amusement, in the hope of seeing 
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him entrapped. “But as I atn a true Catholic and a true subject, 
I would obey each as far as his commands were just and lawful, 
and act as became a loyal subject and an obedient Catholic.” 

“ That is equivocating,” responded one of the judges, with much 
annoyance. “We know you Jesuits deal in cunning tricks and 
shifts, unbecoming to honest men. Answer positively and to the 
point.” 

“T can make no other answer,” said Burnet. 

“ How long have you been playing the priest in this country 2” 
was the next question, 

“ About four years.” 

“ How and where did you land, and where have you lived since 
you came hither ?” 

These questions Burnet refused to answer. Of himself he was 
willing to speak, but declared that he would never disclose the 
names of those who had assisted or harboured him. 

“We shall see!” said one of his examiners sourly. “ If good- 
will fail, we must use force. Have you reconciled any persons 
during the past four years ?” 

* Many,” said Burnet, “and I would that I had reconciled 
many more.” 

“ That is high treason, as you well know. Give us the names of 
those whom you have thus persuaded.” 

“T cannot,” said Burnet. “And I pray you, sirs, not to set 
down my refusal to any contempt of your authority. I have 
never meddled with affairs of State. I have tried, indeed, to 
bring back souls to the knowledge and love of God, for that is my 
duty. But never will I be guilty of the crime of exposing to the 
severity of the law those who are innocent of all offence, save 
that of embracing a faith that we know to be true, and in which 
your fathers and mine contentedly lived and died.” 

Finding that neither remonstrances nor threats made the 
slightest impression on Burnet, the commissioners signed the 
warrant for his committal to the Tower on the charge of high 
treason, and handed it to the gaoler, directing him to put the 
prisoner in irons, for he was clearly a dangerous fellow. 

“You can do nothing without God’s permission,” said Burnet 
calmly. “ His will be done.” 

He was led through the streets next day, in his Jesuit’s cassock 
and cloak, and the people jeered and hooted as he passed. The 
honest gaoler, feeling disgraced by being abroad in such disrepu- 
table company, reproached him with hypocrisy, declaring that no 
honest man would wear a disguise and go about under a false 
name. 

“You are hard to please, friend,” said Burnet. “ But yester- 
day I was twitted with being a courtier, and told that I dressed 
myself in that fashion to hide my real character. Well; I have 
resumed my proper dress, and that is equally offensive to you.” 
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He was duly consigned to the charge of Wade, the lieutenant 
of the Tower ; and, after the necessary formalities had been com- 
plicd with, was conducted to a cell at the foot of one of the 
towers then standing within the enclosure, and left for the night. 

Some sixteen years before, that cell had been tenanted by a 
member of his own Order—Father Henry Walpole, afterwards 
executed at York for being a priest—and upon the wall the 
prisoner had cut his name. A narrow window, blocked up with 
stone, had served for an oratory, and on either side he had traced 
with chalk the names of God, His Mother, and other objects of 
devotion. Within those walls, it was said, he had been tortured 
fourteen times ; and Burnet, by the morning light that faintly 
struggled in, contemplated with feelings of awe and pity those 
feeble memorials of one who, enduring to the end, had won the 
martyr’s crown. 

A thorny path, and weli defined, lay before him. It was easy 
to follow ; for those who had preceded him in that way of sorrow 
and humiliation had marked the familiar track in their own 
blood. 

He was removed, much to his regret, to another cell. He 
would have remained there willingly, although it was destitute 
even of a handful of straw to lie upon ; but the gaoler’s orders 
were peremptory, and this poor consolation was denied him. 

Prisons at the time were self-supporting institutions, and the 
inmates were expected to provide themselves with food and 
furniture ; and when Jennings, the warder, asked for money to 
obtain these necessaries, Burnet could only refer him to Father 
Gower. He had no friends, he said, of whom he could ask the 
favour, save those who were in durance like himself. 

As the warder made several journeys to and from the Clink, 
Burnet availed himself of the opportunities thus afforded to write 
to his friend; and for a time the two contrived to maintain a 
guarded correspondence, which, however, shortly came to a sudden 
close. 

One morning Burnet received the intimation that the attorney- 
general had arrived to take his deposition ; and Wade, the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, came in person to fetch him. 

The members of the commission, consisting of one of the 
judges, a privy councillor, Wade, and the attorney-general, 
occupied an apartment in the lieutenant’s lodgings ; and Burnet, 
casting a hasty glance about him, observed, with a quiet smile, 
a marble bust of King James with which the loyalty of the lieu- 
tenant had adorned the broad and massive mantelpiece. 

The examination proved very similar to that which he had 
already undergone, his answers being again written down. 

Among other questions, the judge asked :— 

“ Have you received any letters lately from abroad ?” 

This was with reference to an intercepted packet intended for 
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Burnet, which had found its way by some means to the Privy 
Council. He admitted that he had ; remarking that such letters 
related only to private concerns of Catholics who were living 
beyond seas, and bore no reference to matters of State. 

“Well, where is he to be found to whom you delivered those 
letters, and how is he called ?” 

“I do not know,” he answered : “and if I did, I could not tell 

rou.” 

“Your refusal, let me remind you, renders you liable to the 
same penalty as those incur who correspond with traitors abroad. 
Tell us, then, with whom you have lived since you came to 
England ?” 

“ My life is forfeit because I am a priest,” was the reply. “ You 
cannot go further than that. I cannot give the information 
you require.” 

“ But you shall before you leave this place,” said the judge 

“ Please God, that shall never be,” said Burnet. 

“Then you compel us to resort to harsh measures. We have 
the power to order you to be tortured. There is our warrant for 
what we do.” 

Burnet took the document, and reading it through, said :—~ 

“By the help of God, I will never do what is against God, 
against justice, and against the Catholic faith. Iam in your 
power; do what God permits you, for you certainly cannot do 
more.” 

“ Let me entreat you, sir,” said the councillor who had hitherto 
been silent, “ not to force us to this act. It is as hateful to our 
feelings as to yours. Weare extremely loath to do it; for we are 
bound not to desist from putting you to the torture day by day, 
as long as your life shall last, until you give us the information 
we seek.” 

“T humbly trust that the goodness of God will not permit me 
to commit the sin of bringing innocent persons to harm. We are 
all in God’s hand, and | do not fear the worst that you can do 
to me.” 

The depositions being finished, were handed to Burnet, who 
put his signature at the foot of the sheet, after reading it over 
with attention ; and this stage of the proceedings was finished. 

The torture-chamber was in a spacious crypt beneath the keep, 
and being perfectly dark, candles were brought thither by the 
attendants ; and looking round, Burnet could dimly see the racks 
and other terrible instruments of torture scattered about the 
place. To intimidate him, they drew his attention to these 
engines, showed how they were worked, and hinted, with grim 
pleasantry, that he would have to taste every one if his strength 
and determination held out. When they had made the circuit of 
the place, which was of great extent, he was again asked whether 
he was yet willing to answer their questions. 
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“It is out of my power to satisfy you,” he said; and throwing 
himself on his knees, he prayed fervently for a few seconds: 

At the summit of one of the pillars that supported the crypt 
were fastened some iron staples ; at its foot the attendants piled 
up some billets of wood, which Burnet was ordered to mount, 
after being divested of his cassock. 

On his wrists were placed a pair of manacles, somewhat resem- 
bling handcuffs, and through the link that connected them was 
inserted an iron bar. Raising his arms at their request, the bar 
was laid across the staples above his head, and made fast. Then 
one by one the billets upon which he stood were withdrawn, and 
he was left hanging by his wrists. 

The pain was most intense. It seemed as though all the blood 
in his body had rushed to his hands, upon which the whole 
weight of his body depended ; and at the time he thought that 
the blood was actually bursting from his finger-tips and the 
backs of his hands. 

He uttered gaspingly some feeble words of prayer; but the 
agony was so acute, that he lapsed after a short time into insen- 
sibility. 

When he came to himself, he found they had replaced the 
billets beneath his feet, and one of the gentlemen inquired again 
if he was willing to confess. 

“T neither can nor will,” he responded faintly. 

The wood was again withdrawn, and his judges, finding that 
they could obtain no other answer, left him, and waited at the 
lieutenant’s house, sending now and then to know how things 
were going on in the crypt. 

Three or four strong men, with the warder, were left to super- 
intend the torturing ; and Jennings, out of kindness, wiped the 
perspiration from the sufferer’s agonized face, imploring him to 
have pity on himself, and tell the gentlemen what they wanted 
to know. , 

Burnet almost inarticulately desired him to hold his peace ; 
and one of those who stood by said in his hearing :— 

“ He will be a cripple all his life, if he lives through it; but he 
will have to be tortured daily until he confesses.” 

For four hours he remained in this position, When he fainted, 
which happened about every half-hour, they supported him ; but 
as soon as he recommenced his prayers, they let him down again. 

Then Wade came back and asked: “Will you yet obey the 
commands of the king and the council ?” 

“No,” said Burnet. “What you ask is unlawful : it is therefore 
vain to ask me.” 

“ At least, then, say that you would like to speak to the secre- 
tary.” 

“T have nothing to say to him more than I have said 
already.” 
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“ Hang there till you rot!” said Wade; and turning ‘his back, 
went away in a rage. 

By that time all the commissioners had left the Tower ; and 
as the bell now began to sound as a signal for closing the gates 
for the night, the attendants helped Burnet down and released 
him. But he was scarcely able to stand ; and being almost car- 
ried back to his apartment by the warder, he lay motionless and 
helpless throughout the night. 

This treatment was renewed at intervals during the two fol- 
lowing days; and the lieutenant, finding Burnet’s resolution stil] 
unshaken, left him to recover his strerigth as best he could. 


CHAPTER XVI.—AN ESCAPE FROM THE TOWER. 


THE Tower of London formerly occupied the south-eastern 
corner of the city, of which it formed the chief bulwark. High 
above all its lowlier surroundings, the mighty keep, assailed in 
vain by time and storm for nearly a thousand years, still rears 
its massive front, solid and threatening as when the Norman, in 
his pride of conquest, first set it there to overawe and control his 
turbulent subjects. It was said, probably with truth, to be 
impregnable, and we believe that no record exists of its ever 
having been taken by assault. 

On three sides of its extensive walls ran the broad, deep moat, 
and along the fourth there flowed the river on whose banks it 
stood. Like all feudal strongholds, it was entirely isolated. The 
main gateway, defended by drawbridge and portcullis, has been 
known for centuries as the Bloody Tower, and its sole remaining 
inlet, facing the river, bears the equally significant appellation 
of Traitors’ Gate. 

Its vast area teems with memories of deeds of craft and 
violence. Royalty itself has therein bowed its neck to the heads- 
man, or bared its bosom to the assassin’s steel. Nobles, whose 
broad lands excited the envy of their rulers ; priests and monks, 
who incurred the tyrant’s wrath by clinging to the faith that he 
had abandoned ; women, and even children, have been foully 
done to death in its gloomy dungeons, or upon the ensanguined 
Tower-green. 

Palace, prison, and fortress: its every stone deep-dyed with 
blood, its atmosphere burdened with crime and oppression, 
reeking of the axe and scaffold, it remains a gaunt monument 
of human injustice and cruelty; its memories are those of the 
graveyard and charnel-house ; and, as with busy finger we search 
the pages of its ghastly records, unable to point to a single period 
when happiness reigned within its ill-omened walls. 

The very chapel of the Tower, crowded with the headless 
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trunks of: unnumbered victims, is with strange irony dedicated 
to St. Peter’s Chains! 

It was with little difficulty that Pouch ascertained whither the 
Jesuit had been transferred, and, as frequently as he dared, he 
might be found making a circuit of the Tower, and anxiously 
scanning its walls in the faint hope of being rewarded by a 
glimpse of the prisoner it held fast in its strong embrace. 

Father Burnet was confined in one of the bastions on the 
eastern side of the fortress; and from the narrow loophole that 
lighted his cell he could see, beyond the moat, the little village 
of St. Katharine’s and the green hedgerows and fields that 
skirted it. 

He had been there about three months, and now, as the March 
winds were beginning to abate something of their sharpness, the 
trees were putting forth their leaves and giving promise of a 
genial spring. 

Once or twice he had noticed a figure that, despite the dis- 
guising cloak, he recognised as that of his faithful friend, and he 
had watched patiently for its re-appearance. 

His contented demeanour and cheerful aspect had won the 
commiseration of his gaoler, and the man had evinced a desire to 
lighten, as far as lay in his power, the irksomeness of his con- 
finement. Burnet hod corresponded several times with Gower 
in the Clink; and the gaoler, for a small consideration, readily 
agreed to fetch and carry between the two Jesuits. 

Some oranges that Jennings brought to him suggested to 
Burnet a very simple project, that he proceeded to put into 
execution. Out of the peel he fashioned some rosaries and 
crosses, and fastening them together by a silken cord, wrapped 
them in paper, and consigned them tothe gaoler for transmission 
to the Clink, as little mementoes for his friends there. With the 
aid of a pen, made from a toothpick he had begged of the gaoler, 
he wrote in orange juice any matters that he did not consider it 
prudent to entrust otherwise to his obliging messenger ; and as 
the writing only became visible upon the paper being held to the 
fire, there was nothing to arouse the man’s suspicions. 

Father Gower replied in the same way; and mentioning in 
one of his notes that Pouch had been a frequent visitor to the 
Tower of late, Burnet gave a description of the precise situation 
of his prison ; and to enable Pouch to distinguish it, promised to 
wave his handkerchief at the loophole, every day as the Tower 
clock sounded the hour of twelve. 

Pouch was on the point of giving up his search in despair 
when this welcome intelligence reached him. He had been so 
unremitting in his daily attendance at the Tower, ostensibly 
to view the curiosities therein displayed to sightseers, that he 
became apprehensive of exciting suspicion by his frequent visits. 
Among the other attractions, there was a small collection of wild 
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animals, a great rarity at the time, which included some exceed- 
ingly woebegone-looking lions, that were usually stretched at 
full length on the floor of their cage, with their heads sadly 
resting on their forepaws, as though captivity had broken their 
spirits. The air of the Tower seemed to agree but ill with 
things, whether of beasts or men. He had even got on speaking 
terms with the keeper of the beasts ; but the man was unable to 
give him any information about prisoners, other than those he 
tended. 

In the course of his perambulations round the building, it had 
occurred to Pouch that if an escape were possible at all, it could 
be effected only on the eastern side, where the moat was com- 
paratively narrow; and when, a day or two later, he observed 
Burnet’s signal, which he dare not answer, he drew his breath 
hard, and walked rapidly away with an elated smile. But he 
returned to the same spot again and again during the day, 
silently noting every feature of the place ; and then, as darkness 
approached, gave a farewell look towards Burnet’s prison, and 
betook himself to the Clinix. 

A brief conference with Father -Gower resulted in the despatch 
of a missive to Burnet, asking his opinion to the scheme. But 
the priest, although admitting that it was quite practicable, 
declined to commit himself to the hazardous undertaking without 
the consent of the Provincial; and upon being assured of the 
cordial approval of that personage, provided that Burnet did 
not risk his life, it was finally decided that the attempt should 
be made. 

The roof of the tower wherein he was confined was flat and 
battlemented ; and under pretence of enjoying the air, Burnet 
obtained permission to walk in this small enclosure. There was 
little space for exercise, but a grateful and expansive view could 
be obtained from the summit of the country eastward of the city. 
Beyond the little village below, the more verdant hamlet of 
Shadwell (or St. Chad’s Well) was visible, and the pleasant plains 
of Mile End. To his left, reaching far and wide, lay the Spital- 
fields, once the appanage of St. Mary’s Hospital, a forgotten 
monastic house of charity, suppressed nearly a century before ; 
and far away into the dim distance, almost as far as the eye could 
reach, stretched cornfields and meadows, dotted here and there 
with scattered farms, or the residences of the opulent, unti! the. 
vista was closed by the well-wooded northern heights of London. 

The view is somewhat circumscribed now ; and it would not 
be easy to find in the dusty, noisy streets that cover the enormous 
area the overgrown city occupies, a single tree or blade of grass 
to break the monotony that is the pervading feature of the 
metropolis of to-day. 

Some anxious days passed slowly by, during which Pouch 
was very busy making the necessary preparations; but the 
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arrangements were completed at last, a small ship engaged to 
convey the fugitive to the French coast, and the long-expected 
night at length arrived. 

Before the hour agreed upon, Burnet, having made a small 
bundle of the books he possessed, and which he was not willing 
to leave behind, took his stand on the roof of his tower. 

The stillness of the night was unbroken, except by the slow 
and regular footfall of the sentry, who paced the deserted path- 
way that extended along the river front of the Tower. 

Looking downwards, Burnet could hardly repress a cold 
shudder at the turbid moat over which he leaned, and in the 
darkness, the distance from the opposite bank seemed increased. 

He heard the plash of oars, and a boat grounded on the beach, 
It was Pouch and two friends whose aid he had secured ; and 
Burnet could barely distinguish their forms that now appeared 
above the wall on the opposite side of the moat. A low, cautious 
signal was given, and Burnet waved his handkerchief in response, 

Then taking in his hand a ball of lead attached to a string, he 
threw it with all his force. It did not reach the spot where 
Pouch stood, but fell with a loud splash into the moat. Their 
heads instantly disappeared, and after waiting a few moments, 
he drew the lead in carefully. He could hear a faint whisper 
of encouragement, and grasping the ball, he flung it a second 
time. It flew over their heads ; but they seized it, and fastening 
it securely to a heavy rope they had brought with them, signalled 
to him to draw it up. 

The rope was hauled across by means of the string, and Burnet 
coiled it round a heavy piece of ordnance that was placed in 
position on the tower, but without knotting it, as their intention 
was to draw it away after he had effected his escape. He called 
to them in a whisper that all was secure, and Pouch fastened the 
other end firmly to the stem of a tree, making the rope thoroughly 
taut. 

All was now ready for his descent ; but Burnet observed that, 
owing to the width of the moat, the rope seemed to stretch 
almost horizontally, so that he would be unable to get along it 
by his own weight, without propelling himself by some exertion 
on his part. To satisfy himself of this fact, he first placed the 
bundle of books on the rope to ascertain whether it would slide 
down of itself, but it stuck fast at once. He threw it aside, and 
hastily commending himself to the protection of Heaven, took 
the rope with his right hand, passed his left firmly round it, and 
with his face downwards, descended a few feet. 

Scarcely daring to breathe, Pouch watched his progress in an 
agony of suspense. So slow and painful were the priest's move- 
ments that he was hardly able to make any progress at all. As 
yet he had not traversed a third of the distance, and his weight 
rendered the rope so dangerously slack, that the ‘accomplishment 
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of his task, if even his waning strength held out, seemed almost 
hopeless. 

Suddenly one of the men uttered acry. The priest had slipped, 
and swinging round, hung beneath the rope, to which he clung 
with convulsive energy. The shock was so great that he nearly 
lost his hold; but the sight of the dark waters beneath, from 
which there was little hope of escape should he fall, nerved him 
to another desperate effort. 

“Hush, hush!” said Pouch, in an imploring whisper. “ For 
mercy’s sake be silent! Yonder sentry is within earshot. Would 
to heaven we had thought of bringing another rope to pass round 
the good priest’s body: it would have been easy then to draw 
him across. See! he pausesagain. Now God help him; for we 
cannot.” 

Burnet had now crossed about half way, and was actually 
below the level of the tree to which the rope was fastened. His 
strength appeared utterly to fail him, and for some seconds he 
was unable to move. Almost breathless, he clung by his arms 
and feet to his frail support ; and looking nervously below from 
time to time, he put forth all the strength he yet possessed, and 
inch by inch struggled feebly on. To his joy his feet at length 
touched the wall; but his body hung downwards, with his head 
towards the moat, and he could go no further. 

Without a word Pouch directly mounted the wall, and grasping 
the priest’s limbs, drew him up. They lifted him in their arms, 
and gently laid him on the ground, when overcome with anxiety 
and fatigue, he fainted. 

“ The flask, quick!” said Pouch. “Every moment is worth a 
king’s ransom.” 

Some wine was forced down Burnet’s throat ; ina few minutes 
he recovered consciousness, and looking up gratefully at his 
deliverer, silently grasped his hand. 

“ Rest here, sir, you will be better presently,” said Pouch. “We 
aust detach this rope before we leave. Lend a hand, friends.” 

But their combined and strenuous efforts were unavailing to 
dislodge the rope. It had been too securely fastened to the gun 
by Burnet, and Pouch therefore severed it with a knife, letting 
the ends fall gently into the water. 

There was no time for rejoicing or congratulation. The priest 
was borne down to the shore, and he had hardly taken his seat in 
the boat when footsteps were heard rapidly approaching. 

The noise had reached the watchful ear of the sentry, and he 
gruffly challenged them. Pouch dashed into the water and 
hastily pushed the boat off, and as he clambered in, the report 
of a matchlock awoke the stillness of the night, and the bullet 
went whizzing past them, and fell harmless into the river. 

The alarm was given; lights were seen flitting about; the 
drums beat; and some soldiers issuing from Traitors’ Gate de- 
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scended the stairs, and manning one of the boats lying there, 
followed in the wake of the fugitives. 

The vessel that had been engaged to convey the Jesuit to 
France, was a small hoy, anchored in mid-stream ; and in their 
excitement, Pouch found that the o:rsmen were pulling away 
from it. Seizing the rudder, he altered the boat’s course ; and 
as they reached the hoy, and called to the look-out man to throw 
them a rope, he observed with dismay that the soldiers were 
coming nearer and nearer every instant. 

The error made at starting had proved fatal, and Pouch, in 
utter desperation, watched the pursuers as they approached. 

Captains of small traders plying between England and France 
were usually willing, for a small consideration, to convey recusants 
abroad, when it could be done with safety ; but the penalty for 
assisting persons to leave the country without permission of the 
Council was very severe, and led to the confiscation of the vessel 
employed, as a matter of course. 

The men on deck seeing that their passenger was pursued, 
made no response to Pouch’s demand for assistance, and stood 
moody and silent as the priest reached the deck. 

Almost at the same moment the soldiers, distinctly visible by 
the glare of many torches, came alongside, and making an in- 
effectual attempt to seize Pouch’s boat, clambered up the ship’s 
side. 

Pouch and his companions were pulling away for dear life 
when a heavy splash was heard, and amid a confusion of voices, 
he noticed that the soldiers had re-entered their boat. Fearing 
that their intention was to follow him, he directed his little craft 
to the opposite shore, and running it aground, leaped out. 

Burnet had stood for a moment hesitating, until the soldiers 
were within reach, and then suddenly turning, he plunged over 
the ship’s side and disappeared. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SHEARING OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


IT was somewhat galling to the soldiers to lose their prey at the 
moment when it was almost within grasp; and they stood 
blankly staring over the side of the vessel, hoping to see Burnet 
rise again to the surface. But the darkness favoured him, and 
they betook themselves to their boat and rowed about vainly for 
some time, roundly cursing the artful Jesuit who twice that night 
had slipped through their fingers. 

As the waters closed over him, Burnet gave himself up for lost, 
fearing that his strength, already overtaxed, would not enable 
him to reach the shore. He had been an expert swimmer in his 
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youth, and former experience served him in his hour of danger ; 
but after a few determined strokes, he found the exertion gave 
him much pain, and he was fain to content himself with floating 
on his back, letting the current bear him on its course. 

He could hear voices in the distance, and the regular plash of 
oars ; and as they fell upon his ear, there came back to him the 
natural love of life and freedom, so nearly lost, so hardly won ; 
and he struck out again with a certainty insured by early and 
constant practice. 

This could not, however, last for long ; his powers were rapidly 
failing, and looking eagerly about him for a convenient landing- 
place, amid the rotting wharves and dilapidated tenements that 
lined the river, he clutched at the gunwale of a wherry that ob- 
structed his passage, and, supporting himself by his arms, paused, 
gasping for breath. 

Encumbered by his heavy clothing, he began to sink ; but he 
was nearer the shore than he had anticipated, and to his intense 
rclief his feet rested on the ground. Blindly dashing through the 
water, he stumbled at the foot of a rude flight of stairs, upon 
which he fell exhausted. 

The water here was comparatively shallow, scarcely reaching 
above his elbows ; and slowly toiling up the steps, he rested him- 
self and tried to wring the water from his saturated garments. 

While thus engaged, he became conscious of the presence of a 
man who stood close to him in the narrow archway, watching his 
movements with dubious surprise. Burnet started, but bethink- 
ing himself that the stranger was merely a waterman in charge 
of the boats, and waiting at the stairs for the remote chance of a 
fare, he uttered a short “ good-night,” and passed hastily into the 
dark street beyond. 

The only place of refuge that he could think of at the time was 
in Blackfriars, the house of a noble lady who habitually sheltered 
priests, and thither he directed his course. But coming unex- 
pectedly upon the fish-market at Billingsgate, he stopped and 
turned into one of the numerous by-streets to avoid the crowd 
of fishermen and porters, busily engaged by torchlight unloading 
some smacks that were drawn up in the little bay. 

Bareheaded, his clothes soiled with the mud and slime of the 
river, and with the water dripping slowly from his drenched 
clothing, he presented an unenviable and somewhat suspicious 
appearance. But he carefully avoided the leading thoroughfares, 
and gliding warily through the least-frequented lanes, he reached 
St. Lawrence-hill, and in a few moments stood in the lane bear- 
ing that name. 

He recognised the place instantly. <A light gleamed faintly 
from one of the upper windows of the Golden Fleece, and fecling 
that it would be more prudent to seek shelter there rather than 
to present himself at the residence of his noble patron at such an 
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unusual hour, and in a condition likely to provoke the comments 
and suspicions of the servants, he crossed the road and knocked 
softly at the door. As his signal was unnoticed, he cast a hand- 
ful of gravel at the window, and waited. The lattice opened and 
a woman peered out, asking who was there. He said a friend 
from Master Gower, and the window was hastily closed again. 

A cautious footfall awoke the echoes of the silent street, and 
as Burnet shrank closely within the sheltering porch, a man 
approached, and halted, looking in his face the whil: suspi- 
ciously. While they stood face to face, the door was opened, 
and the light falling on the stranger’s face, Burnet recognised him 
as the man who had met him at the river side. 

“Did you say you came from Master Gower?” the woman 
asked, as she reclosed the door and gazed at him. 

“ Patience, good dame,” said Burnet. “I used his name to in- 
duce you to give me shelter for the night. He was your guest 
some months since. I am a priest, flying for my life. Within 
the last hour I have escaped from prison, where I have been long 
confined, and I only evaded my pursuers by swimming. You 
see I am drenched.” 

“A priest! Now God be praised,” said Esther, kissing his 
hand. “My poor master is lying sick unto death, and you have 
been sent to us in time to give the poor soul an opportunity of 
making his peace with God. But, mercy on us, you must change 
these wet clothes, sir. There are others above-stairs that Father 
Gower left here when they took him. Oh! these unhappy times! 
When will they end ?” 

Sighing and muttering to herself, she conducted him to the 
room formerly tenanted by his brother priest, and, pointing to 
the chest that held the clothing, left him, saying that she would 
bring food to him directly. 

But his hands were weak and swollen, and, benumbed with 
cold, he had made very little progress, when Esther called to say 
the meal was ready. He declined to eat, although he was faint 
and exhausted, but desired to see Shefford at once. 

The unfortunate saddler lay in the room to which the body of 
his child had been brought, and where Gower had so earnestly 
striven to soothe his revengeful feelings. His stout, hearty frame 
had shrivelled to a mere skeleton: his face was white and ema- 
ciated ; his hair had turned grey ; and in a weak voice, thin and 
piping like a child’s, he feebly greeted the priest. 

“Esther tells me you are a priest, sir,” he said. “God be 
thanked! It is more than I deserved,” and the tears trickled 
down his cheek. 

Burnet grasped his hand encouragingly. 

“T did not heed Father Gower’s warning. He said that my— 
my child would shrink from my bloodstained hands ; but he 
does not. I have seen him again; and he looked at me so sorrow- 
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fully and so lovingly, as he did when he was here beside me. 
But I am no murderer, thank God !” 

By slow degrees the whole story was laid before the priest. 
He did not interrupt the dying man, but let him talk on. Shef- 
ford’s brain seemed confused, and he wandered at times; but the 
story grew intelligible as he proceeded, and Burnet listened won- 
deringly to the revelation of the crime of which he had been a 
witness, and that from the lips of the man to whom he owed his 
own arrest. 

The child’s untimely death smote the saddler with crushing 
force. The object of all his patient, earnest labour was gone ; 
his business was neglected ; one by one his men left him to seek 
more profitable employ ; and customers, finding him grow appa- 
rently reckless, took their patronage elsewhere. 

The occasional paroxysms of grief to which his wife gave way 
were so pitiable to witness, and so aggravated the bitter sorrow 
that rankled in his heart, that he consigned her to the care of a 
relative, trusting that absence from the scene of her bereavement 
might bring peace to her troubled mind: and finding himself 
alone, he grew more taciturn and moody, loitering purposelessly 
about the place by day, and wearying himself by night with long 
journeys, undertaken with no object but to escape from his own 
misery, and by sheer fatigue to deaden the tumult that raged 
within him. 

Some latent purpose of seeking out the hated pursuivant may 
have unconsciously animated him in his nightly wanderings, and 
shaped them to an end; for, as it was noted afterwards, he never 
ventured forth without his sword ; but he earnestly assured the 
priest that, in obedience to Father Gower’s solemn admonitions, 
he had laid aside every intention of revenge, and neither sought 
nor wished to meet the murderer of his child again. 

The priest’s words had deeply impressed him. His love for 
the child had been almost idolatrous ; and as Mistress Shefford 
had only seemed to live in little Davy’s presence, so too the 
saddler, now that the child was gone, appeared to shrink and 
wither like a plant deprived of the light and air of heaven. 

He was returning one night from one of his desultory journeys, 
when he was suddenly seized and forced back violently. Look- 
ing up in a half-dazed manner, he found that his assailant was 
Cuffe, who jeered at him for a sneaking Papist, telling him that 
he meant to beg a quarter of his friend, the priest, to set over his 
own door, and uttering some further incoherent insults. 

Even then Shefford would have avoided the man, seeing that 
he was in a half-drunken state ; and he dejectedly bent his head 
and sought to pass him. 

Some unfeeling taunt regarding his wife and child made 
the saddler start shiveringly, and a clumsy blow from Cuffe’s 
sword aroused all his dormant passion. He could not recall the 
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words the pursuivant had used, but whatever their nature, they 
stung him into fury. 

That this man, above all others, who had ruthlessly trampled 
out of his life all the poor consolation that remained—that he 
should dare to turn the sufferings his own hand had wrought into 
mockery and derision—filled Shefford’s cup of bitterness to the 
brim. 

He flew at Cuffe like a tiger that has just scented blood ; and 
maddened by the recollection of his wrongs, struck ‘right and left 
with fierce energy, and thrusting his sword through the drunken 
pursuivant, was borne to the earth by the force of his own blow. 

In the fall, his sword was broken in two, and from the frag- 
ment buried in Cuffe’s body he received an ugly wound. How 
he reached home, bleeding profusely, and with the sword-hilt 
still grasped in his hand, he never knew. A raging fever and 
delirium ensued, and weeks later he recovered his senses only to 
feel that life was slowly ebbing away. 

“We are hunted and worried like wild beasts; but we show our 
fangs sometimes when driven to bay. Is it a crime to slay those 
that seek our death ?” 

The death-bed confession was finished at last: the priest gave 
the absolution ; and exhausted by the effort, the saddler slept. 

Once or twice the priest watching by the bedside thought that 
the soul had quitted its earthly tenement, and listened for the 
fitful breathing of the dying man. And then, resolutely struggling 
with the overpowering sense of his own fatigue, he drew a volume 
from his pocket, and slowly read the prayers for a soul in its 
last agony. His voice faltered ; the letters grew dim and con- 
fused ; the book dropped from his trembling hands ; and Esther, 
noiselessly entering, found him sleeping in his chair. 

He was awakened by a loud crash, and as he started up, a 
man forced his way through the window into the apartment. At 
the same instant, the door below was burst in, a number of men 
clattered up the stairs, and greeting the priest with shouts of 
laughter, rudely laid hands upon him. 

“ This man is dying,” he said, pointing to Shefford. “Respect 
his sufferings: as you would die in peace, vex not his death-bed 
by unnecessary violence.” 

In their haste they had not observed the saddler. With fast 
glazing eyes, and the cold sweat of death upon his brow, he 
raised himself unaided from his couch. They stood spellbound ; 
the ghastly figure seemed like a spectre. Inured as they were to 
scenes of misery and suffering, they stood silent and appalled. 

With shaking finger he slowly pointed at them. 

“Oh, men of blood!” he said in a faint, hollow voice ; “ sinful 
instruments of harsh and wicked laws, you have done your 
worst ; I can endure no more. We are your pastime, your spoil. 
There is not a corner left in all England where we may hide 
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from your injustice. You claim the right to make a new religion 
for yourselves, yet will not suffer us to cling to the faith of our 
fathers! The blood of our people—men, women, and innocent 
children—cries to God for vengeance; and think you that the 
ears of the Omnipotent are deaf to the voice of our complaint ? 
Before the bar of eternal justice we shall meet, and God will decide 
betwixt you and us.” 

A faint, gurgling noise sounded in his throat, and with his 
hand outstretched menacingly, he fell back upon the pillow, dead. 

As they left the room, the priest observed the face of the man 
who had followed him an hour or two since, gazing anxiously 
towards the saddler’s couch. 

It was the Puritan. His reluctance to betray Gower had not 
hindered him from giving notice to the authorities of the half- 
drowned man he had seen seeking refuge at the Golden Fleece. 
Knowing the saddler for a reputed recusant, he had little diffi- 
culty in satisfying himself that his new guest was a priest ; and 
repairing to the Lord Mayor, his fanatic zeal was gratified by in- 
telligence that confirmed his suspicions. It was already known 
that Burnet had escaped from the Tower, and Price gave the clue 
to his retreat. 

He was not naturally vindictive ; and the charity that Gower 
and Shefford had afforded him, touched him with compassion. 
A pang shot through his heart upon seeing the priest in the 
hands of his captors, and he silently slunk away. 

The book that he professed to hold in such profound reverence, 
read it how he would, had surely not taught him to render evil for 
good ! 

(To be continued.) 





_ 
att 


TASSO AND ARIOSTO. 


AMONG the Italian poets, Dante, although he has professedly 
taken classic Virgil as his model, isthe most Gothic. In the third 
part of the Divine Comedy—the “ Paradiso”—his imagination 
has reached a purer and more exalted sphere than that of any 
ofhissucceedents. There are inthe “Inferno” some beautiful and 
many terrible scenes. We recur to a few passages in it as 
illustrating the intensity and varied power of the poet, such as 
the story of Francesca di Rimini and that of Ugolino. But the 
beauty of the “ Paradiso” cannot thus be estimated by extracts: 
it must be read as a whole. Petrarch represents the transition 
between the classic and modern school of poetry. About twelve 
of his sonnets are among the few perfect things in literature ; as are 
some twenty of Moore’s songs. Among the sonneteers, Filicaia, 
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is distinguished for his religious and patriotic spirit, and Thomaso 
for his scenic or descriptive sonnets. The lyric poets are inferior 
to those of some other countries. Italy does not possess any equal 
to Beranger as an illustrator of national character, or any amatory 
and festal song-writer equal to our “ Poct of Music,” the authorof the 
Melodies. But in Romantic poetry the Italians surpass all other 
nations. It is with two of these latter, Tasso and Ariosto, we 
purpose to deal, remarking, ex passant, that there a few nearly as 
fine scenes and passages in Bojardo, and others, and that 
Pulci was an earlier and less-finished “ Ariosto,’ who, like 
him, introduces comic among his heroic scenes. His description 
of the battle of Roncesvalles presents a more spirited and vigorous 
picture of war and chivalry than any of their battle-pieces. 

The distinction between a tragic and an epic poem is, of 
course, that the first must have a disastrous, and the second 
a fortunate conclusion. Homer gives his ideal of the efos, when 
he says that it should consist of “great actions and noble 
destinies.” To us, however, despite of the imaginative powers 
evinced in the delineation of character and variety of incident, 
the chief interest attaching to the great Greek ballad rhapsodies, 
is historical—that arising from the pictures of old-world life they 
present. The production of an epic poem requires the widest 
range of poetic capacity, inasmuch as it comprises all varicties of 
poetry, dramatic exhibition of character, narrative representation 
of incident, tragic and pathetic powers—the idyl and the elegy— 
characters, machinery, episodes, moral, all conforming with and 
giving interest to the fable. The first beauty of a poem consists 
in the choice and nature of the subject. Regarded from this 
critical point of view, “ Paradise Lost” and “ Paradise Regained,” 
which relate to the fall and redemption of man, have a higher 
moral purpose than any other epic. Johnson objects to “ Paradise 
Lost,” on the ground that it does not fulfil the requirements of the 
epic, as it concludes unhappily ; forgetting that both poems are 
one, and together complete the epic unity. The subject of Tasso’s 
“ Gerusalemme Liberata,” which is the liberation of the tomb 
of the Saviour by the Crusaders from the hands of the infidels, 
is also higher than that of the Iliad, as the noble motives with 
which Godfrey are inspired are more elevated than the wrath 
of Achilles. Virgil’s theme is the founding of an empire: that 
of Camoens, the discovery of a new world, and the happiness and 
glory which will result from universal Commerce. 

Greek and Italian are so musical, that any choice composition 
in those languages possesses, irrespective of its matter, a certain 
charm, which depends on the abundance and arrangement in 
the words of the vowel sounds. Compare the opening lines of 
the Iliad and of Tasso’s “ Gerusalemme Liberata” with the first in 
“ Paradise Lost,” and the natural melody of the former tongues 
will be apparent. 

IF 
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Apart from the magnificent swing and measured modulation 
of the Greek hexameters, the numerous open vowel sounds 
render them more musical. It is the same with the softer 
Florentine ; while in those of Milton, sibilates abound. Neverthe- 
less, for sustained, stately and majestic harmonies, illustzations 
may be found in the English poet which it would be impossible 
to parallel, at Icast in the Italian ; and, as regards the painting 
of objects, in sensitive, imaginative language, examples may be 
selected from Keats equal to any that can be picked out of the 
Italian poets. For instance, take Tasso’s description of the 
cestus of Armida, and contrast the word-painting with that of 
Keats depicting the chamber of Madeline in the “ Eve of St. 
Agnes,” and we will see that in its capacity for poetic painting 
the English language, in the hands of a master, is equal to any. 
Where can we find among Italian poets lines more musical, and 
whose sound more picturesquely echoes the sense, than those of 
Tennyson in the little idyl in the “ Princess ? 

** Myriads of rivulets murmuring through the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms Sy 
And murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

Ariosto’s great poem is a romance; Tasso’s, an epic of chivalry, 
The one resembles Ovid, a luxuriant; the other, Virgil, a less 
spontaneous, but more systematic genius. The subject of Tasso’s 
poem is the recovery by the Crusaders of the Holy Sepulchre 
from the Saracens. It is full of spirited scenes of combats, of 
exciting and touching situations, and encloses a lovely idyl— 
that of Erminia. The characteristics of the poet’s genius are 
grandeur, beauty, symmetry—but not sublimity. The convocation 
of the infernal powers by Lucifer, for the purpose of aiding the 
pagan armies, is far inferior, both in characterization, colloquy, 
and in the picturesque sublime, to the scenes in the First and 
Second Book of “ Paradise Lost ;” but then to Tasso belongs the 
credit of having originated and poetically worked out the first 
conception of a picture so terrible. His description of the blast- 
ing of the infernal trumpet which summons the fiends in Pande- 
monium, is often referred to as an instance of Tasso’s selection 
from the soft Italian of words abounding in aspirates, to make 
his lines as rough as possible. 

** Chiama gli habitator dell’ ombre eterne 
Il rauco suon della Tartarea tromba, 


Treman le spaziose atre caverne 
Et l’aer cieco 4 quel rumor rimbomba.” 


*¢ Now roars the harsh Tartarean trump, whose sounding 
Summons the hosts of dark demoniac souls 
Through the eternal shadows; as it rolls 
Between the gloomy subterranean poles, 
The deep cavernous world to its resounding 
Shudders ; with earthquake the dread realm seems sundering, 
While all the black air trembles with its thundering.” 


From the appearance of the angel who appears to Godfrey, the 
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Christian leader—the Agamemnon of the “Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata ”—first canto, to the triumph of the Crusaders’ armies, a lofty 
grandeur distinguishes the poem of Tasso. It is only in 
sublimity he fails. Lucifer, as he describes him, with horns and 
tail, even though loftier than Atlas, is but a monstrous hobgoblin 
when compared with Milton’s Satan. It is, however, in beauti- 
ful scenes that Tasso excels, such as the description of the 
gardens of Armida, and of the palace and personnel of the 
enchantress—scenes which may be contrasted with Ariosto’s 
picture of the gardens of Alcinois, or that of the Fortunate Islands 
in Camoens, or Haide’s island, in Byron. Tasso, in the sixteenth 
canto, has concentrated all sorts of lovely objects: green lawns, 
crystal fountains, woods bending with their fruit, and in the 
midst of those lovely scenes, introduces a bird who sings a song 
which is the key-note of the description. This fancy is considered 
a falsetto note by some critics, a concetto, not a truly imagi- 
native conception. ‘Though not classic, it is yet not inconsistent 
with the character of romantic poetry. The image of the rose, 
and the inference, is like one of Moore’s songs, and this one is 
well suited to a scene which is redolent with the spirit of joy, and 
youth, and beauty. 
** * Look’—sings the nightingale—‘ how richly springs the rose, 
Virgin-like and modest ‘mid its cincture of fresh green ; 
Its tender bloom though open half yet shrinking to disclose 
The odor~us charms that multiply with every leaf that’s seen ; 
Now boldly 1n the sunlight its gentle bosom glows, 
And now, alas ! it languishes and looks no more, I ween, 
As when it beamed the emblem blossom, bright and dewy-laden, 
Of thousand thousand lovers and of many a myriad maiden.’ 


‘* Thus passes bright and passes swift within a single day, 

The fresh green strength and blossom of this mortal life of thine, 
Whose youth, once vanished, time no more re-animates with May, 
‘Though countless summer suns arising o’er the water's shine. 

Then cull the blossom, thou, the while it takes the auroreal ray, 
And tinctures life’s soft atmosphere with fragrancy divine ; 
Gather Love’s rose while heart with heart can echo morning’s strain, 


While loving, youth inspired by youth you may be loved again.” 


The “ Gerusalemme Liberata” of Tasso is the most symmetrical 
in its structure of allepic poems. It has a beginning, middle, and 
end; the fable, characters, the contrasts and situations, main 
incidents and episodes, all conform to one end and blend into 
one artistic unity. The male characters are generally well 
drawn—a couple of them admirably. In several of them he is 
supposed to have idealized some personages at the court of 
Ferrara, as Shakspeare is thought to have done with several in 
Elizabeth and James's epochs ; but they resemble the characteriza- 
tions of the French dramatists, rather than the living conceptions of 
Shakspeare. It is, however, in his female characters that Tasso 
chiefly excels. If the most picturesquely-beautiful part of the 
poem is that which depicts the gardens of Armida, the most 
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touching situation is that in which the hero, Tancred, in a mis- 
adventure, kills the warrior maiden Clorinda, with whom he is 
enamoured—a pathetic incident, which Moore has imitated in the 
“Veiled Prophet,” where Azim kills the tender Zuleika. 

Ariosto’s great poem does not possess the epic unity we admire 
in Tasso’s. It is a series of interesting and romantic adventures, 
full of characters, of battles, enchantments, magicians ; it has its 
comic as well as its tragic scenes; and ends with the combat in 
which Ruggiero, the Christian hero, kills Bradamante before the 
gates of Paris—the Paynim knight succumbing to the Christian, 
as Turnus in the AEneid falls beneath the sword of AZneas. Much 
has been said of the indebtedness of Milton to the classic writers ; 
but the Italian poets of chivalry are alike full of imitations of them. 
Thus Tasso, in many places, copies Ovid, Homer, Virgil, and 
Lucan ; while Ariosto seems to have admired Catullus more than 
any of them. In the scene where Olympia, abandoned by Biremo, 
gives utterance to her despair when she sees his ship sinking 
under the horizon, he has imitated, but failed to equal, the scene 
in the “ Peleus and Thetis” of the Veronian, where Ariadne 
laments the departure of Theseus. 

Ariosto worked out his poem in separate scenes and passages, 
into which he threw all his observation, knowledge of human 
nature, descriptive powers, and artistic feeling and knowledge— 
his tragedy and humour. Among his famous descriptive passages 
is that of the tempest which overtakes the vessel which is con- 
veying a band of Christian knights to Tripoli; and which he re- 
wrote eight times. There are many fine descriptions of storms 
in classic and modern literature, such as that in the Odyssey ; 
that in the AEneid ; the Italian storm in Dante’s Divine Comedy ; 
that in “Paradise Regained ;” that, full of detail, in Falconer’s 
“ Shipwreck ;” those in “ Thompson’s Seasons ;” and, finer than 
any of those, the storm in “ Don Juan ;” while in prose fiction we 
havethe night tempest in Smollet’s “Count Fathom ;” theadmirable 
description of one in Cooper’s “ Pilot ;” the storm in Dickens’ 
“ David Copperfield” —his finest descriptive effort ; and that power- 
fully-sustained picture of the storm in Victor Hugo’s “ Toilers of 
the Sea.” That great writer of epical romance has also given an 
admirable sketch of a storm in his book on the “ Rhine.” -We 
may refer to those descriptions as they have become classic ; of 
course there are many others very fine, in poetry and prose fiction ; 
but Ariosto’s storm in several respects has never been surpassed. 
The language employed is powerful ; the words and lines swell 
like the sea. In Virgil we have the roll of the waves :— 


** vastos volvuné ad litora fluctus ;” 


in Homer we have the onamatopceic line describing the sail 
shattered by the wind— 


“*loria 5€ opw 
TpixOd re xal rerpax0a diéoxioer ts dvéuoro ’— Od, ix. 
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in Ariosto the “horror of great darkness,” the swollen mountains 
of the sea— 


** Aloft extend the thick tumultuous clouds 

Drowning the day ; nor in the dark appear 
Openings for any star to give them cheer ; 
Through the upturned swinging ocean drear 

Hurries the tempest, striking flat the shrouds, 
And in cold gloom the vessel overborne 
Palling, with all its mariners forlorn ; 
While, as night thickens, higher o’er the plain 
Swell the fierce billows of the monstrous main.” 


The Italian poets excel in their descriptions of female beauty. 
Where is a lovelier picture in words to be found than of Laura 
by Petrarch !— 

‘* _e crispa chiome del pure lucente, 
Et lampaggiar del angelico riso, 
Que solian far in terra un paradisom 
l’oco pulvere sol, que nulla sente.” 
‘* The crispy ringlets of pure lucid gold, 
Vhe lightning beauty of the angel smile 
! hat made my heart a happy Eden isle, 
Are now a little heap of senseless mould.” 


In the sixteenth canto of the “ Gerusalemme Liberata” there are 
several lovely pictures of this sort—that of the nymphs, and of the 
enchantress Armida ; and in Ariosto we have those of Angelica, 
Olympia, and many others. With those we may contrast Milton’s 
picture of Eve, which is unsurpassable for chastity and grace ; or 
the following sketch, by the author, of “Endymion,” and not in- 
cluded in the ordinary editions of his poems, but which, in its 
way, is perhaps as fine as poet’s pencil ever drew. 


Deep blue eyes, semi-shaded by white lids, 
Finished with lashes fine, for more soft shade, 
Contrasted with her twin arched ebon brows ; 
White temples of exactest elegance, 

Of even mould, felicitous and smooth ; 
Cheeks fashioned tenderly on either side, 

So perfect, so divine, that our poor eyes 

Are dazzled with such fine proportioning. 


Reading most translations is like hearing a piece of music 
composed for one instrument played on another ; or looking on 
the wrong side of a transparency, where the meaning of the 
picture is clear, but where all the delicate tints of colour are 
unseen. 

There are numerous versions of Tasso’s great poem in the Eng- 
lish as there are in the principal Continental languages. Among 
the former, the old version by Fairfax, though not so literal as some 
others, exhibits most of the spirit of the original ; in which respect 
it resembles Chapman’s Homer. Italian literature was in fashion 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, as French in Queen Anne’s, and has 
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left its impress in the works of several of the old English pocts, 
chief among them Spenser. The reader, who overlooks the 
allegory of the “ Fairie Queen,” finds himself in the same world 
of romance and chivalry in which he travels in company with 
Ariosto and Tasso—among an endless series of adventures, com- 
bats, enchantments. Spenser’s diction has just the same even 
flow as that of the Italians, with here and there a passage of 
intense poetry, grand and beautiful. The poetry of the “sage 
and serious Spenser,’ as Milton called him, resembles that of 
Shelley in one respect—namely, that it depicts an ideal world ; 
one entirely distinct from that of ordinary human life. He 
delights in detail; his fancy is inexhaustible. Besides the six 
books of the “ Fairie Queen” which we have, he wrote six more, 
which, alas! have long since mouldered away at the bottom of 
the Irish Channel, having been lost during one of his transits to 
England ; and he could have written another half-dozen but 
that he had exhausted the virtues and vices to whom he gave 
personality. 

Byron is another English poet whose last writings manifest the 
influence of the Italians. His mind, in his early poems, may be 
compared to a night, stormy and starry, but too frequently 
oppressed with exhalations. There is a manly energy in his 
poetry such as is not be found in that of any of his contempo- 
raries. Description is his forte, and nothing can be better than 
some of those in “ Childe Harold,” and elsewhere. He impresses 
us as a personality more than an artist, and it is to this impres- 
sion, and not from his having been a “lord,” that, together with 
their peculiar merits, the popularity of his tales, &c., have been 
attributable. Unfortunately, almost all his male characters are 
bad—in some of his dramas he was rising into a wider conceptive 
atmosphere—they are all guilty of palpable or mysterious 
crimes, with some one virtue, like a jewel on an Ethiop’s neck. 
Shakspeare paints all sorts of characters well ; Byron, one, unsur- 
passably. Personally he had noble sympathies and a high sense of 
beauty, physical and moral; yet not a little of his latter work is evil, 
and he seems to have been possessed with the vain and insane per- 
versity of identifying himself with those shadowy imaginations, the 
Conrads, Laras,andsoon. It was not until he became acquainted 
with the Italian poets that his conceptive faculty broadened 
and found ampler expression, blending descriptiveness, tragedy, 
wit, humour and pathos in his chief work ; whose popularity he did 
not foresee must be for ever restricted by so much of its material 
and its treatment. The study of Pulci, Bojardo, and other Italian 
poets led him to the invention of comic scenes and the inter- 
mixture of wit and satire in the narrative. He also adopted their 
manner. Like Ariosto, he begins to describe a scene with his 
accustomed power ; then stops short, and commences another 
series of adventures. The description of the shipwreck, of Haide’s 
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island, and of her death—though exception must be taken to 
this in several obvious respects—are perhaps finer than anything 
in Ariosto. Byron’s sympathy with external nature is stronger 
than with the Italians ; on the sea he is especially at home, and 
in his description of it, Victor Hugo is his only rival. Byron was 
an Englishman of the Regency, as Tennyson is one of the Vic- 
torian epoch ; and while the genius of the latter artist is wise, 
beautiful, and human, that of the young Byron, while noble 
and heroic, may also be designated as being, to a certain extent, 
demoniac. 

Ariosto and Tasso derived the materials of their great romantic 
poems from history and historical tradition ; from fictions asso- 
ciated with the Normans and Saracens; from the songs and 
stories of the Troubadours; and from classical literature. 
Scenes, characters, and adventures of which but a dry and 
meagre outline was thus presented, they have, as artists, 
worked up in the richest, most varied, and attractive manner ; 
the nucleus of the subject and its development bearing about the 
same relation as the old ballad of Lear and Shakspeare’s tragedy. 
Into their poems they threw all their knowledge of human 
nature, their invention, their culture, and mastery of language. 
‘Tasso is the grander and more symmetrical genius, Ariosto the 
more varied and luxuriant. The one may be compared toa wide 
and wild natural country, with its plains on which battles are 
fought; its sunny and shadowy regions where the spirit of adven- 
ture energizes; its grey mountains and woods, with their en- 
chanted castles and palaces, and its solemn sea and ever-varying 
horizon ; its moon with its marvels, and cloud-land, whither Fancy 
excursions when it is wearied of earth: a domain where all the 
passions glow or gloom, and beauty and terror, wit, fantasy and 
humour make their home. The other resembles a spacious 
garden, through whose lines of stately cedars the sun glories, 
through whose branches the depths of orient skies disclose the pomp 
of cloudy armies, terrors of thunder vapours, magnificences of light 
and motion—lastly, triumphs of golden clarions round the altar of 
the morn. 
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All in a garden of the olden time, 
The time so quickly passes, 

Spring reigns with hints of Summer’s fuller prime ; 
Each brook blue heaven glasses, 

And winds have died, and gone is winter's rime, 
And flowers grow, and grasses. 
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Then in the morning, when the air is bright, 
Nor any longer chilly, 

She comes demurely from her bower’s height, 
As fair as any lily, 

To cull the buds with which her beds are dight— 
Pink, primrose, daffodilly. 


Here brave narcissus reaches to her hand, 
Like to some modest wooer, 
Snow-white—but round his eye a blood-red band, 
As mutely pleading to her 
That shame-faced purity may love command : 
Nay, she seeks something truer. 


All human love she deems so old a story, 
So often told untruly, 

She seeks some flower that may speak the glory 
That follows duly ; 

The leaving of earth’s joys, so transitory, 
For bliss known newly. 





And yet she is full fair; a lover’s voice 
Would surely speak her peerless ; 

Sut long ago her steadfast maiden choice 
Was set, all fixed and fearless, 

Upon that haven that makes the heart rejoice 


When all the world is cheerless. 


So let her roam and dream among her flowers, 
Singing her song of gladness, 

Of how there may be happier, better hours 
In country, than town’s madness 

Can give ;—how Heaven each white maiden dowers 
With joys that bring no sadness. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 


———_ _=*+- eo 
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IT may, perhaps, be doubted whether the Celtic genius has much : 
affinity with the combination of workmanlike, dramatic, and { 
observant qualities which constitute the pictorial capacity. Art 
records impressions, the Irish character is occupied with feelings; 
art is simple and positive, the Celtic genius is (if we may employ a 
much abused word) transcendental; and having borrowed one 
term from metaphysics, let us sum up the whole contrast at once 
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and say that art is objective, while the cast of Irish thought is 
distinctly subjective. National music, unrivalled for character 
and beauty, national poetry of an equal spiritual charm—these are 
the natural expressions of the national genius. All praise of Irish 
music is trite enough; but what has never been fully acknow- 
ledged, is the debt, in this matter, of the sister island. England 
has had some true musicians; but in hardly a single case can 
their origin be inquired into without the discovery of Irish or of 
Jewish blood—the mighty Jewish musical genius, indeed, having 
influenced even the great schools of Germany to an incalculable 
extent. The Scotch and the Welsh have the musical faculty, 
but by some chance they have been more self-contained in regard 
to it, and have not leavened the English nation as Ireland has 
done. 

Nevertheless, though not the land of artists, Ireland is the 
home of art—in this sense, that a picturesque faith, a picturesque 
climate, a picturesque landscape, a picturesque people which does 
picturesque things by some happy instinct, offer a whole world 
of living pictures to the painter. The Irish make many pictures 
if they paint few. We have not found, and we cannot imagine, 
in any country more perfect compositions of figures at labour, of 
glen and hill, of light and cloud and colour, than are met with 
among the Kerry mountains. As an example of the poetical 
instinct by which the people make pictures in their own 
lives—an instinct without parallel even among the Italian 
peasantry—there occurs to us a scene, acted often and without 
ostentation or self-consciousness, without witnesses, and without 
record. <A batch of young emigrants is on the eve of quitting 
some poor village for ever; upon the hill-side is a tract of holy 
ground ; the church has gone to ruin, but the churchyard remains, 
and a little mournful pilgrimage is made thither ; the oldest 
woman of the village, the mother of many mothers, cuts a sod of 
the consecrated earth of Ireland, three times sacred as being 
blessed by the Church, as being the soil of the fatherland, and as 
lying over Irish dead ; and this the young exiles are to bear with 
them to that new world which has no history, nor poetry, nor 
faith. Passing from the Ireland of to-day to the Ireland of the 
past, the annals of no country, whether secular, sacred, or legen- 
dary, are so full of noble suggestiveness. It is impossible, for 
instance, to read the life of St. Patrick without calling up mental 
pictures of those years of his youth when he kept sheep and 
prayed alone among the wild hills. The scenery is unchanged ; 
and the very dress of a shepherd of his times is still preserved. 
But these are not the subjects chosen by such artists as have 
elected to paint Irish life. They have almost invariably followed 
each other in treating a serious and pathetic country as the scene 
of a conventional kind of buffoonery. Humour is admittedly an 
element, and a fine element, in the national character ; but it is 
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tragedy, and not low-comedy, which is acted in this wild and 
solemn scenery, and by these people who think and speak so 
constantly and so familiarly of death, who are so poor, so great, 
and so unfortunate. The artist who treats Ireland as a joke has 
seen nothing through his own eyes; he has borrowed those of 
unintelligent predecessors, and adopted a stale tradition. Ireland 
has thus been given over to the travesties of the stranger, because 
she has no great and worthy national painters. Besides the 
transcendental, literary, and musical bent of Irish art-power, this 
lack of any school of painting of our own may be attributed in 
part to the prosiest of reasons. The people are poor, and those 
who might be patrons of national art have few or no national 
sympathies. In 1771, Benjamin Franklin, writing in young 
America, said :—‘ There is no doubt of the arts flourishing here- 
after on our side of the Atlantic as soon as the number of wealthy 
inhabitants shall increase.” Of course, the prediction has been 
fulfilled ; and there can be little question but that a larger num- 
ber of Celts would join the Anglo-Saxons in the conquest of that 
peculiarly Latin art—the art of painting—if Ireland counted 
among her wealthy men such eager and intelligent collectors of 
pictures as there are now in Boston, Philadelphia, or New York. 
For painting and poetry, like commoner things, are governed by 
questions of supply and demand. 

Painters, Ireland indeed has had, though they have not watched 
their mother’s moods, or lingered lovingly over her aspirations 
and her acts, as her poets and her musicians do and did. The 
name of Maclise may be said to be immortal ; and Barry, a Cork 
man, like Maclise, had a great reputaticn in his day. He was 
the friend of Burke, he won the praise of Dr. Johnson, and was 
not only an Academician, but the Academy’s Professor of Paint- 
ing. In Sir Martin Archer Shee, who was born in Dublin in 
1770, Ireland supplied the Royal Academy with a president ; 
and she might, for the matter of that, have supplied it with a 
second, for the post was offered to Maclise, and declined. ‘Not 
all members, not even all presidents of the Academy are great 
artists ; the fame of far the larger number of them is destined to 
die, and among the rest, it is to be feared, that of even the 
ambitious Barry and of Shee Maclise will have more claim on 
posterity. He was entirely destitute of dramatic power and in- 
capable of expression, but he could draw like a master, and his 
skill in detail was something more than mere imitative dexterity. 
When the majority of his works, with their familiar mannerisms, 
have ceased to be prized, a few will yet remain to make his name, 
though not his nationality, remembered. Among these will 
be his elaborate composition of Caxton showing his first printing- 
press to Edward the Fourth, now exhibited at South Kensington. 
It is familiarly known by the engraving, and was once popular 
enough—perhaps less for its real merits than for the cheap Pro- 
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Thumb-nail Sketch of ‘Listed for the Connaught Rangers.” By Mrs. Elizabeth Butler (1% 
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testant clap-trap embodied in it by the introduction of the shadow 
of two monks which falls upon the open page of the first Bible, 
to typify that men of their cloth have obscured the light of the 
Word! This incident illustrates the ui-Irish sentiment of this 
Irish painter—a peculiarity which is uitogether indisputable in 
spite of the fact that he sometimes chose national subjects, such 
as his “ All-Hallows’ Eve,” his “ Marriage of Strongbow and Eva,” 
and his “ Earls of Desmond and Ormond.” Yet, as a man, he 
possessed many traits characteristic of the land of his birth, and 
was not above the perpetration of a fine, free,and rampant bull— 
if we may judge from an unpublished letter of his which lies before 
us, and in which he excuses himself from an evening appoint- 
ment because he has been “so saturated with dry detail at the 
Academy all day.” He was Irish, too, in the fitfulness of his 
capacity for work, and in his generous carelessness of money. 
He kept his coin in the bottom of a cupboard, whither he and his 
sister went, whenever they needed any, without burdening either 
their memories or their book-shelves with accounts of expenditure, 
or of receipts, or of balances in hand. Charles Dickens used to 
say that Maclise, had he cared to figure in literature, might have 
done so with signal success. 

That the poverty of the past, as regards Irish art, is shared by 
the present, needs no further demonstration than that given by a 
visit to the great annual exhibition of contemporary paintings 
now open at Burlington House, the magnificent quarters of the 
Royal Academy in Piccadilly. Out of the fifteen hundred and 
eighty-six titles in the catalogue, we have noted only four which 
appertain to Ireland, viz., a view of “ Turnberry Point” on the 
west coast, by Joseph Henderson ; “ Donegal Bay,” by Walter 
F. Stocks; “Interviewing the Member,” by Erskine Nicol, 
A.R.A.; and “’Listed for the Connaught Rangers,” by Mrs. 
Butler. Clever and humorous as Mr. Nicol’s picture is, the 
large canvas that comes last on our list is the only one that 
fulfils the conditions of a really earnest national work. An 
English critic has spoken of it as “the one really memorable 
picture of the exhibition ;” certainly it is the only one, from an 
Irish standpoint, which is representatively true. For there is 
much more on this canvas than a mere recruiting incident, as we 
shall presently show. Even in a finished engraving of “’Listed 
for the Connaught Rangers,” the colour would be lost ; the pure 
green-blue of the sky, the rich aérial purple of the mountains, 
the glow of the storm-clouds as they roll away, and the strongly 
accentuated colour of the figures in cloud shadow against the 
brilliant background—would all be turned to sober black and 
white. And much more than this—the expression of the faces 
is missed in our rough little sketch of the picture which the artist 
herself has made ; but which will, nevertheless, show the compo- 
sition and give a general idea of the work. The story of the 
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picture is soon told. A recruiting party has passed through a 
remote Irish village, and two sons of the soil have accepted the 
Queen’s shilling. The big fellow who marches next to the 
sergeant is called Foley; he is an excellent specimen of the 
Kerry men, who are usually smaller than he among those hills. 
Though he carries himself with seeming dare-devilry, and smokes 
the pipe, if not of peace, at any rate of warrior-like indifference, 
he will make a splendid soldier in the course of a year, by dint, 
we are sorry to add, of an occasional visit to the blackhole. 
Foley’s brother recruit will be moulded by the gentlest military 
discipline. He attributes his slightly inferior physique to the 
fact that he has been brought up on potatoes, while the more 
fortunate Foley, who comes from the little seaport of Cahirciveen, 
close to Valencia Island, has luxuriated on herrings. None 
the less he will make a magnificent soldier—the soldier who goes 
from remote Connemara to India, to China, to Canada, and to the 
Cape, where these Connaught Rangers are now fighting, and where 
the bones of many a Kerry boy may, at this moment, be bleaching 
under the sun by the Afric river and on the Afric sand. Well 
might the Duke of Cambridge when, in his speech at the Royal 
Academy banquet, he singled out this picture for especial praise, 
lament that the ranks were not recruited by more such men as 
they. But they are everywhere emigrating, and while they 
make their way to America, the British army is replenished by 
garret boys—the scum and the off-scouring of iniquitous cities. 

Mrs. Butler has a double claim on our notice here, being not 
only the painter of an Irish picture, but the wife of an Irish hus- 
band. Whether an artist should marry has long been a discussed 
question, even in the case of men, and much more in the case of 
women. When Flaxman told Sir Joshua Reynolds that he had 
taken to himself a wife, the great man remarked, “then you are 
ruined as an artist ”—he himself, it is said, having been jilted by 
Angelica Kauffmann—a fact which explains the acerbity of his 
dictum. But the painter of the “ Roll Call” is a woman first 
and an artist afterwards; and she had not long changed the 
name of Miss Thompson for that of Mrs. Butler before she set to 
work at the picture under notice. The landscape was faithfully 
studied in Kerry, at that most beautiful time of the Irish year, 
September (the September of 1877), when there is a glorious 
medley of sunshine and of rain. The mountains to the right are 
the Reeks, and the recruiting party are passing through Glencar 
—the glen of stones. The whitish-grey boulders and the golden 
gorse—among which are interspersed the Killarney fern, holly 
trees, and all kinds of mosses—give a brightness of colour to the 
middle distance which it would not have in July or June, the 
time of heather. The ruined cabin to the left stands in nature 
about five hundred yards distant from the exact spot depicted, 
and it was a wise thought of the artist to go a little out of her 
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way to include the characteristic spectacle in her canvas. It 
affords, says Mr. George Augustus Sala—for it is hardly a secret 
that the art critic of the Daily Telegraph is he—play to “that 
pathos in the suggestion of which Mrs. Butler excels. Journey- 
ing across the Green Isle from Dublin to Cork one used to sec, 
sixteen years ago, hundreds of such ruined homesteads. These 
battered apparitions meant only one cruel, miserable thing— 
€viction. They were the wretchedest landmarks in the history 
of a beautiful and unhappy country.” Precisely—it was because 
the desolated cabin was an historical landmark that Mrs. Butler 
recorded it on canvas. This is what we meant when we referred 
to her work as being really national and representatively truc. 
A great picture is not a mere literal transcript of an actual inci- 
dent or scene ; a great artist paints not only what lies before 
him, but much more—- 


‘* The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream.” 


The Archbishop of York, speaking on this subject the other 
day, made some observations that deserve to be rescued from the 
oblivion of a local newspaper column. “ Art,” said his Grace, 
“is not mere imitation. If that were so, the photograph would be 
the highest product ofart. Realism may happen to be the enemy 
of art. The bespattered boots of the fallen Emperor in Dela- 


roche’s great picture attracted very often the attention due to the 
head and bent figure, heavy with the weight of a crushed empire, 
with the ruin of a thousand schemes of a selfish life. Interpre- 
tation, not imitation, is an artist’s function. Let us take, ata 
venture, three examples in this year’s academy—the ‘ Waning of 
the Year, by Mr. Parton; the portrait of Mr. Gladstone, by 
Millais ; and the ‘ Remnants of an Army’ (Mrs. Butler's second 
academy work). In one sense they are imitations of an autumn- 
landscape, of a statesman’s face, and of an exhausted horseman 
and a spent horse. It is not the imitation, however, which is the 
charm of each, and will arrest the admiring eyes of thousands in 
the coming months. No; in one sense the artist is confronted 
with an autumn scene, and it speaks to him of the decline of the 
year, and the withdrawal of exuberant summer life. The sadness 
of such a scene, or at least its solemnity, comes from within ; for 
it reminds us of the waning of our own year of life. Consequently, 
all features in the real landscape that are void of this significance 
would be omitted by the artist. So the portrait of the statesman 
comes from one who could understand that he was in the presence, 
not merely of a strong and vigorous head, but of one which is a 
speaking record of a long, earnest, passionate career, marked 
with its force, but also with its sorrows and disappointments. 
The third picture bears out its idea with even more clearness. 
Alone, exhausted, snatched out of universal death, and sustained 
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by sheer force of will to the end of the desperate flight, amidst an 
arid, stony landscape, which says, ‘expect no help nor shelter of 
roof or tree from me,’ the man has come back to tell of a power- 
ful army blotted out, of the shame and humiliation of a great 
people.” So in Mrs. Butler’s other work—the one which we have 
especially selected for notice, because it concerns our own land— 
there is the touch, not of the mechanical artist only, but also of 
the creative genius which has comprehended and expressed the 
whole history of modern Ireland in this one simple scene. The 
long, lingering look of that young recruit tells us, as Mr. Sala 
well says, that somebody is sorrowing for the peasant lad who 
has ’listed in the Connaught Rangers ; that “somebody down 
there in the purple shadows of the wild mountainous country 
grieves for Alec, or Phil, or Harry who has gone for a soger.” 
And it tells us more. It typifies thousands of such tearings 
asunder of beloved ties—it is the epitome of a long chapter of 
national wrong and sorrow which needs no ruined roadside 
cabin’s corroboration, of the domestic sentiment and the love of 
country which is so strong in the heart of every son and daughter 
of Erin. And throughout the composition there are similar 
touches to be found. Thus it is that we hail Mrs. Butler as a 
national painter ; and we are happy to hear it is not improbable 
that her claim to this title may rest not merely on “’Listed for 
the Connaught Rangers,” but also on some of her future works. 
Others, once she sets the example, will follow, not as mere 
imitators, but as learning from her canvases their own latent talent, 
and having aroused in them aspirations too long suppressed. 
Thus, haply, in the day of Ireland’s regeneration, when she 
recovers whatever she has lost and gains new glories, she may 
have this also—a school of painting of her own, rich in worthy 
memorials of her history, her scenery, her faith. 


**O Eire, it is not ended! Soon 
Or late, thy flower renews its bud ! 
In sunless quarries still unhewn 
Thy statue waits ; thy sunken moon 
Shall light once more the autumnal flood !” 


So sings the greatest of her living bards, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, 
and ker people say, “ Amen.” 
A. R. 


Ne: 
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THE MOORES OF MOORE’S COURT. 


By DENIS F. HANNIGAN. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


It was long after midnight when a solitary rider proceeded along 
the road that lay right in front of Moore’s Court. As he rode 
onward under the murky sky, from which burst forth at intervals 
a vivid flash of lightning, he exclaimed, in a tone of growling dis- 
content :— 

“ Bedad, ’tis mese’f came in for it hot an’ heavy, an’ all on 
account of a couple o’ cursed letthers.” 

Perhaps the alliteration should rather be “dark and dreary ;” 
but, as the reader is aware, Patt the Post had a peculiar mode of 
expressing himself. 

Glancing up curiously at the mansion, which, in its stillness 
and gloom, looked as if there were no life within its walls, he 
muttered :— 

“ The divil a light I see there at all! I suppose they’re all 
gone to bed hours ago. I'd betther get to my mother’s, an’ wait 
till mornin’ to dilliver them.” 

He turned down a rough path leading along a deep glen, 
which, in the darkness and solitude of night, presented a weird 
and sombre aspect. He could hear the hoarse murmur of the 
streams that rushed wildly along through the dark valley ; and 
no other sound broke the solemn silence, save an occasional peal 
of thunder, which caused the postman to bless. himself in an un- 
usually devout fashion. In his course, he passed beside a country 
churchyard, and as he glanced over the walls at the white tomb- 
stones, a superstitious dread possessed him that perhaps the 
commotion of the heavens might have called forth the dead from 
their graves. Forcing his jaded beast to quicken her pace, he 
very soon reached his destination—a small thatched house stand- 
ing alone by the side of a dreary road. 

Dismounting, he knocked roughly at the door with the handle 
of the whip he carried in his hand ; and, in a few minutes, a shrill 
voice from within cried :— 

“Who's there ?” 

“Open! ’Tis me, mother. I’m half dead after a long ride 
Hurry, and don’t keep me here waitin’.” 

These words seemed to stimulate the occupant of the house to 
more rapid exertion ; for, ere another minute had elapsed, the 
door was opened by an old woman, holding a rush candle in her 
hand. There was something wild and haggard in her appearance. 
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Her grizzled hair hung in disorder about her head ; and a faded 
old gown was thrown loosely about her person. She was un- 
usually tall, and there was a strange eagerness, almost amounting 
to fierceness, in the expression of her face. 

“So you came im spite of the tundher!” was her greeting, 
as the postman, having secured his mule, made his way towards 
the part of the cabin where the embers of a turf fire shed around 
a faint blue light, like the ghost of a dead flame. 

“I’m next to death’s doore, woman alive!” he returned, ina 
tone of discontent. “ Put something in that fire, and give me a 
dhrop of somethin’ sthrong, if you have id in the house.” 

The old woman advanced towards an old cupboard, and, after 
some fumbling, drew forth an earthen jar and a cup without a 
handle, into which she quickly poured some of the liquor con- 
tained in the larger vessel. 

“ Here, Patt ; this is somerale fotheen,” she said, as she handed 
him the cup. “Sure ’tis yourself’d want id, after the bad night 
you had !” 

The postman drained the contents of the cup at a single 
draught. “Bad night!” he repeated, as he wiped his lips with 
his coat sleeve ; “you may say that, mother. Faith, I’m not at 
all obliged to my imployer for the work. Who the divil but a 
madman or a slave could endure sich a thing at all ?” 

“Oh, don’t talk that way, like a daycint boy,” cried the old 
woman, who addressed the postman in this fashion, not because 
of his youth, but on account of his filial relation to herself. “’Tis 
out with yourself you are, afther such a hard ride. Had you any 
dhrop on the way at all ?” 

“ Of coorse, I had!” he replied, as if the question were prepos- 
terous. “Do you think any Christian could keep up his heart 
sich a night as this,on a long road without a drop o’ liquor? 
Sure, I should get under cover from the storm! Do you think 
I’m made of iron? Sure, I’m a’most murdhered intirely !” 

The old woman placed a fresh sod of turf on the hearth, and 
fanned the half-extinguished fire with the corner of her gown. 

“ An’ how many letthers did you bring with you?” she asked. 
as she sat down in her former position. 

_“I have two—an’ one of them, I b’lieve, is of great conse- 
quince. The ould ’torney tould me to be mighty careful about 
it, as ’twould be a sayrious matter not to dilliver it careful ; an’ 
he said I should lose no time in dilliverin’ it ayther. I suppose 
there’s somethin’ valyable in id.” 

“Well, I needn't tell you not to bethray your thrust,” said the 
old woman. “The Flahertys was always known for honesty 
through the whole counthry, an’ we don’t need ’torneys to tell us 
what’s right and what’s wrong.” 

“T’ll have another dhrop o’ that stuff there,” observed Patt, 
waving his hand significantly towards the cupboard. The old 
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woman again procceded to pour some of the contents of the 
earthen jar into the old cup, and handed the latter vessel to her 
son, who seemed now to be growing tired and sleepy after his 
long journey. Having swallowed this fresh draught, he muttered : 
“Faith, I’ll have a stretch on this settle here till mornin. I’m 
too tired to sit up any longer.” 

He remained for about three minutes on his knees, going 
hurriedly through some formula of prayer, then flung himself 
upon the settlhe—a rude wooden bench with a back to it, which 
was placed in a corner directly opposite the fire. Sleep, 
however, did not seem to visit him all at once, for he continued 
to address his mother in a kind of drowsy tone :— 

“Could you guess who the other letter is from, mother?” he 
asked, without moving from his recumbent posture. 

“Why, how should J know?” she returned, with an air of 
abstraction. 

“Well, thin, ’tis from a man o’ the name o’ Callanan, who lives 
in Cork—a rich broker, if you care to know whe he is.” 

“Callanan! Callanan!” the woman repeated in a dreamy sort 
of way. “That name is deeply fixed in my mind—ay, an’ sure:it 
ought, too.” 

“ How is that, mother?” he inquired. “What can you know 
about the Callanans? They’re livin’ in Cork this many a year, 
an’ the only one o’ them that was ever down in these parts is the 
young man that was at college with Masther Frank—he’s stayin’ 
at Moore’s Court at present.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said the old woman, thoughtfully. “Then they 
can’t be the same as the Callanans / knew.” 

“What Callanans are you thinking of, mother? I never knew 
any others.” 

“Oh, they were left the counthry, Patt, before ever you were 
born. An’’twas a pity, too; for they were a daycint ould stock ; 
an’ a bad act it was to turn them out—a rale bad act ; an’ I fear 
it lies heavy on the ould masther’s sowle.” 

“What's that you're talkin’ about, at all?” cried the postman. 
“TI don’t undherstand. Who were these Callanans ?” 

“ Listen, an’ you'll hear :—Ould Tim Callanan held about forty 
acres of land from Sir Annesley’s father’— 

“Sir Valentine, is it ?” 

“Yes; but let me go on. He was as good a man as ever 
braythed, the same Tim Callanan. I remimber him a fine hearty 
ould man when I was a mere girl. Well, Tim paid his rint 
regular, year afther year, till the ould masther took it into his 
head to raise the rint all round, one year, an’ he raised it higher 
on Tim than on any o’ the rest. Tim (poor man!) never looked 
out for the rainy day—his heart was too good. Indeed, I remim- 
ber one good act of his, an’ sure it gave rise to very curious things. 
Indeed, they say ’twas that brought all the trouble on his. head.” 
IG 
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“ Arrah, why are you talking that way in parables, mother?” 
cried Patt, who seemed to be growing interested in his mother's 
recollections of the past. “Tell how the thing happened.” 

“Can’t you wait till I’m ready?” returned his mother, who 
seemed determined to tell the narrative in her own way. “ Long 
ago, when Tim Callanan was in his prime, a band o’ gipsies 
came to this place ; and they pitched their camp on a part o’ the 


_istate that was close to Tim’s own boundaries. There they re- 


mained for weeks, tellin’ the girls their fortune, an’, I b’lieve, 
makin’ a power o’ money by their divilment, or whatever it was. 
But Sir Valentine, when he comes back—for he was away in 
London or some place like that, you see—he threatens to bring 
them up at the coort, and punish them as vagabones, if they 
wouldn’t quit the place in all haste. So one fine mornin’ they 
marched away, and, as good look or bad look would have it, who 
should they lave behind them but a little girl with the blackest 
eyes an’ the blackest hair ever you seen. An’ this little stranger 
makes her way into Tim’s house ; and Tim’s wife, Molly (a very 
tindher-hearted 'woman she was, by the same token) takes a 
sthrong fancy to the little crature, for she hadn’t any daughther 
at all of her own, you see. An’ so they christen her an’ call her 
Mary Callanan, an’ rear her up with themselves; and Tim an’ 
Molly grow as fond of her as if she was their own child. Well, 
tis a long story to go through, all that happened afther that—ay, 
an’ tis a sorrowful story, too. Sir Valentine used often take a 
turn down to Tim’s place; an’ he used to see Mary—I mane this 
gipsy girl—milkin’ the cows or doin’ somethin’ about the place ; 
for she could learn to do anythin’ she’d see others doin’, she had 
sich a quick way about her; an’ he sometimes praised her for her 
good looks, an’ paid her compliments that did her sowle no good, 
I warrant you. Well, one day, says the masther to Tim’s wife : 
‘Sind this girl down to the great house,’ says he, ‘an’ we can 
employ her about the place as a dairy-maid. Well, Tim and 
his wife were very unwilling to part with the girl, for they had 
grown to love her very much; but the masther showed he was 
determined to have his own way in the matther ; an’ accordin’ly 
they let her go. This was the time before Sir Valentine got 
married, for, you see, it was rather late in life whin he settled 
down. ’Tis little I thought that what occurred thin would ever 
come to pass. I was mese’f in sarvice at Moore’s Court at the 
time that poor Mary came there. She was quite a girl even 
then—not more than sixteen years old—but she was as tall as a 
full-grown woman, an’ she looked like some beautiful foreign 
lady instead of a poor girl. Ah! poor Mary Callanan! ’Twas 
the black day for her that ever she came to Moore’s Court. It 
brought misfortune on herse’f, an’ on poor Tim, an’ on his wife. 

Here she paused, and, glancing at the settle, exclaimed: 
“You're not listenin’, Patt, are you ?” 
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A snort and an unintelligible muttering showed that Patt’s 
weary spirit had escaped from the dull atmosphere that sur- 
rounded it, and was wandering somewhere through the land of 
dreams. 

“Well, ’tis better to have him asleep, for I.was near forgettin’ 
mese’f,” murmured the woman self-reproachfully. “This is a 
thing that even he shouldn’t know. Where’s the use of rakin’ up 
the ashes of the dead? The baronet is gone now; an’ Tim 
Callanan is gone long ago, I suppose—wherever he died ; an’ the 
poor gipsy girl is gone, too. Ah! I wonder where they are now. 
Sure, he couldn’t be where she is, though he boasted that he was 
a gintleman, for I’m sure she is in heaven, poor thing!” She 
seemed to be carried back in spirit to the past, as she brooded 
over the events she had been recalling ; and suddenly a strange 
thought, arising out of her son’s reference to the letter he was 
bringing to Sir Annesley, floated before her mind. “ Where can 
her child be now? Heaven only knows. I b'lieve it was a boy. 
An’ there is a family named Callanan now in Cork. I wondher 
can they be anything to Tim Callanan, or anything to the poor 
gipsy girl ?” 

The wretched rushlight had long since burnt itself out ; and 
still the old woman crouched over the faded ashes of the turf, 
saying to herself in a low tone: “It was a bad deed—the worst 
deed of his whole life!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE next day was as bright and cloudless as if no storm had 
ever darkened the summer sky. The air was fresh and balmy, and 
the smiling earth was clad in a gorgeous robe of sunlit verdure. 

Sir Annesley sat at the breakfast-table with an expression of 
relief on his face. He had just received the two letters which 
Patt the Post had delivered ; and, though there was something 
in both of them that slightly ruffled his aristocratic pride, they 
were, all things considered, rather satisfactory. Mr. Sharkey 
had sent what he called “the first instalment” of the promised 
loan, observing in his letter that “a portion of the two thousand 
pounds would go to the payment of legal expenses,” but that he 
would “forward the balance by an early day.” Knowing from 
experience that the attorney could scarcely allow any sum of 
money to pass through his hands without an indirect reference to 
a bill of costs, Sir Annesley regarded this as one of the necessary 
inconveniences resulting from connection with a lawyer, and sub- 
mitted to Mr. Sharkey’s professional mode of payment with as 
good a grace as possible. Mr. Vincent Callanan’s letter was very 
short, but otherwise did not exhibit any glaring breach of .conven- 
tional propriety. It thanked Sir Annesley for his invitation, and 
declared that Mr. Callanan would have the pleasure of visiting 
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Moore’s Court on to-morrow, but that business would not permit 
him to remain longer than two days. 

“TI am-glad your. father is going to come down,” said the 
baronet, addressing Charles in a more familiar style than usual. 
“Tt will, I hope, be a benefit to him, and it certainly will be of 
some service to me to talk to him on matters of business.” 

“And so Mr. Callanan is coming, papa ?” Rose interposed, with 
ill-concealed chagrin. 

“Oh! we sha!l all be glad to see Mr. Callanan’s father,” said 
Lady Moore, with a quick look of reproach at her daughter. 

“ My father is not a man who cares much for society,” Charles 
observed, gravely. 

“T’m sure he'll find us quite as much shut out from the world 
as his heart can possibly desire,” cried Frank, with a laugh. 

“I suppose you find yourself better to-day ?” said Lady Moore, 
glancing significantly towards her husband. 

“ A little,” the baronet returned, meeting her glance. 

Miss Quain had listened to the announcement that Charles 
Callanan’s father would visit Moore’s Court apparently with some 
interest, but she did not venture to make any remark. 

After breakfast, Sir Annesley, with an unusual solicitude con- 
cerning Lady Moore’s health, proposed that they should order 
out the phaeton and have a drive. 

“ Probably, no one cares to accompany us?” the baronet said, 
with an inquiring glance around the room. 

“T don’t feel disposed for that kind of thing,” said Frank, in- 
dolently. 

“ Of course, you can’t go, Rose?” Sir Annesley observed. 

“T suppose not, papa,” replied Rose, half discontentedly. 

“T have to remain within all day, as I have important matters 
of a religious nature to attend to,” observed Aunt Deborah, 
solemnly. 

“T feel in a reading mood,” said Charles, who fancied that he 
was probably expected to refuse. Perhaps, indeed, it was only 
the baronet’s politeness that led him to ask the question at all ; 
for, when Lady Moore came in, arrayed very becomingly in a 
grey silk gown, over which a lace shawl was thrown, and wearing 
a handsomely-trimmed bonnet, he spoke to her in rather a joyous 
tone. 

“We must go alone, Charlotte, it seems. The young people 
are all very much indisposed, and not one of them will come.” 

Lady Moore smiled, and the baronet led her to the door with 
a courtesy which was fashionable in his younger days, but almost 
obsolete now. 

As they drove away, Rose Moore exclaimed, with some im- 
patience : 

“J am treated as a mere school-girl. Papa assumes that J 
must remain within doors to go through some stupid lessons.” 
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Let us take a glance at the educational grievance which pro- 
voked this young lady’s spleen. 

Miss Quain usually spent about four hours each day in attend- 
anceonherimperious pupil ; andthe appointed time forthe perform- 
ancc of this duty was from eleven till three o’clock. Rose Moore 
possessed, indeed, a high capacity for learning. She exhibited 
far more reasoning power than most girls of her age ; and her 
memory was so faithful that she could, by a slight effort, repro- 
duce whole passages from the books she had read. She had 
acquired a knowledge of French and Italian sufficient to enable 
her to read Racine with great facility, and to go through the 
whole of the “Gerusalemme Liberata” without missing the force 
of a single line. She had also evinced a passionate taste for 
scientific studies, rarely found in girls. Her curiosity regarding 
the operations of nature, the laws of physical life, and the specu- 
lations of astronomers, often surprised her instructress. She also 
possessed a certain amount of talent for drawing, but she did not 
care to cultivate it ; for, strange to say, she seemed to be specially 
attracted by none of the fine arts, not even music, for which most 
young ladies exhibit a passionate love. Up to a recent period 
she had received lessons both in music and drawing from an 
Italian master, whose warm temperament could not harmonize 
with Rose’s peculiar character; for, having dared one day to 
whisper in his pupil’s ear some “soft nothings” in his own har- 
monious tongue, she called her father’s attention to what she 
indignantly termed “the man’s insolence ;’ and the unfortunate 
Italian was informed that his services were no longer required. 
In a word, Rose’s mind seemed to have little of that softness and 
sensibility which are so often (but not very correctly, perhaps) 
regarded as distinctively feminine attributes. 

The place adapted to the purposes of a school-room was an 
antique apartment adjoining the library, which, in former days, 
had been used as a kind of museum by an ancestor of Sir 
Annesley, who had affected a taste for Irish antiquities. Its walls 
were garnished with a number of curious old weapons, amulets, 
and bronze figures, supposed to be relics of pagan Ireland. The 
fresh-looking school-books, which lay strewn about the room, the 
map of Europe, primly hanging by itself in a corner, and the two 
new writing-desks, on one of which lay the manuscript of a girl’s 
theme, presented a strange contrast to these fruits of antiquarian 
zeal, as if the Past, venerable even in its rust and decay, looked 
down reproachfully on the superficial glitter of modern learning. 

Here it was that Rose and her quiet teacher were seated, a 
short time after Sir Annesley and Lady Moore had gone out to 
drive. It would, perhaps, be pedantry to follow them through 
the course of their intellectual toil: it may, therefore, be suffi- 
cient to remark that Rose seemed unusually discontented to-day 
with the dull routine of her school-work, and that she took the 
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‘liberty of expressing her feelings on the subject long before the 
closing hour had arrived. 

“Don’t you think, Miss Quain, it is almost time for me to be 
rid of this kind of drudgery ?” sheasked. “Could we not discuss 
things together like two persons, each supposed to possess a mind 
of her own ?” 

“But you must be patient,” returned the governess. “We 
must learn what the greatest thinkers have written, before our 
minds can be ripe enough for independent thought.” 

“T have read many things written by so-called great thinkers, 
which were really shallow and silly. Was there ever a weaker 
or vainer creature, let me ask you, Miss Quain, than Rousseau, 
judging of him by his works alone ?” 

“T don’t pretend to be an admirer of Rousseau,” said Miss 
Quain, with some earnestness ; “but I believe he had great 
original powers.” 

“Well, I don’t like Rousseau for one reason amongst others: 
he was an upstart. He attacked rank and noble birth because 
he had neither of them himself.” 

“ But, surely, our faculties themselves are nobler than any 
social distinction ?” said Miss Quain. 

“ That may be true,” Rose returned ; “but how could any society 
exist without an aristocracy ? and is not a long line of dis- 
tinguished ancestors the highest test of an aristocracy ?” 

* Ah! but we must not confound our ancestors with ourselves,” 
said Miss Quain, with a smile. “We have each of us our indi- 
vidual obligations, and cannot be fairly expected to answer for 
the deeds of those who have gone before us. Indeed, it may be 
well for us, in many cases, that we are free from the responsibility 
of answering for our ancestors’ conduct.” 

“Why, you talk now, Miss Quain, in the same strain as that 
mad fellow, Charles Callanan.” 

“You are not very complimentary to him, I see.” 

“Oh! really, Miss Quain, he thinks too much of himself, like 
all persons of his class who are sent to college. But let us take 
a stroll into the garden before dinner. It is too fine a day to be 
confined inside.” 

As she spoke, she sprang up impetuously from her seat, and 
the governess, disposed to submit to any caprice of her pupil 
which she did not consider absolutely wrong, rose to accompany 
her. As they proceeded towards the garden, Rose continued the 
conversation with unusual vivacity. “I don’t like Charles Cal- 
lanan,” she said ; “ he is insufferably vain.” 

“There I think you do him injustice,” observed the governess. 
“ He is an enthusiast, and sometimes expresses himself strongly ; 
but he has a candid and generous nature.” 

“T believe enthusiasm like his is merely effervescent self-con- 
ceit,” said Rose, sharply. They had just passed through the 
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garden-gate when Rose uttered these words, and she was a little 
startled to hear a man’s voice addressing them almost immediately 
after she had spoken. 

“ Beautiful day, ladies, is it not? You have come out to enjoy 
the sunshine, it seems ?” 

The speaker was Charles Callanan ; and, in spite of her self- 
command, a deep blush overspread Rose’s dark features. 

“T did not expect to find you here, Mr. Callanan,” she said, a 
little confusedly. 

“ Apparently not, Miss Moore,” he returned, closing the book 
he had been reading, and glancing quickly at Rose; “I am 
rather unfortunate in being so often in the way. I happened to 
disturb Miss Quain in like manner a few days ago,” 

“Oh! really, you must not say that,” the governess interposed. 
“If anyone were disturbed on that occasion it was yourself, Mr. 
Callanan ; for I believe it was / that intruded myself unwittingly 
on your meditations.” 

“You are very kind to put it in that way,” Charles returned. 
“It is pleasant to find ladies generous enough to take on them- 
selves the responsibilities of others.” 

“It is not pleasant to see men more effeminate than women,” 
said Rose, who had by this time quite recovered her composure ; 
“it is a sure sign of degeneracy.” 

Charles reddened, but said nothing in reply to this harsh 
taunt. 

“Your father comes here to-morrow, I believe, Mr. Callanan ?” 
Rose observed, after a pause. 

“So it seems, Miss Moore. I must confess I am a little sur- 
prised at it myself, for he very seldom goes away from home.” 

“T must acknowledge that / am surprised at it, too. I need 
scarcely tell you that few visitors come to Moore’s Court; and 
one of the last I would naturally expect is your father, Mr. Cal- 
lanan.” They were now slowly moving along the gravelled 
path ; but Rose, as if she wished to keep Charles and the gover- 
ness at a respectful distance, walked on a little in advance, 
listening to what was said, and giving utterance to her own 
remarks, without ever turning round to look at either of her 
companions. 

“TI believe you heard me say before,” said Charles—who felt 
that Rose’s last observation was little better than a covert sneer 
at his father’s supposed inferiority of rank—‘“that my father has 
not any special love for society. Indeed, I believe he has seldom 
mingled in any family circle save his own.” 

“You seem to forget that society is often too exclusive to per- 
mit people to choose the sphere in which they are to move,” 
Rose replied, sarcastically. “As a general rule, persons engaged 
in business are different both in their habits and in their tastes 
from those of the upper class.” 
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“That seems to be a mere prejudice,” observed Miss Quain. 
“There is often very good taste and very strict morality amongst 
the mercantile class.” 

“Indeed, you are right, Miss Quain,” said Charles; “and it 
would be absurd to think that Providence ever meant to give 

-what is called the ‘upper class’ a monopoly of either refinement 
or virtue. On the contrary, I believe some of the noblest gifts of 
mind and heart are often possessed by persons of the very 
humblest station.” 

“ But, surely,” cried Rose, “the mercantile class, which has 
sprung from the churls of the middle ages, cannot possess the 
qualities that peculiarly belong to the aristocracy ?” 

“In reality, if you reason in that way, every line of princes in 
Europe is descended from some nameless adventurer,” Charles 
warmly rejoined. “ But to speak of station or descent as things 
that transcend individual merit, is absurd. Great men are not to 
be found merely among the aristocracy.” 

“You talk like an eloquent democrat,” said Rose, who was, 
however, impressed more strongly by his words than she wished 
to acknowledge. 

“ But is it not a contemptible thing to coop ourselves up into 
a narrow social circle, and never move out of it?” Charles ex- 
claimed. “ Surely, it is not a large-hearted or charitable view of 
human life, to think that we must all live in cold exclusiveness !” 

“I do not profess to be a saint,” said Rose, blushing slightly. 
“T think it best to take human life as I find it. I find that, in 
spite of the influence of heroes and saints, social distinctions have 
always prevailed, and I think they must always prevail.” 

“I suppose it is vain to attempt to change those preconceived 
notions of yours,” said Charles, who felt that the contest would, 
perhaps, become interminable if he continued it. 

“] fear my pupil’s faith in aristocracy is too fixed to be easily 
weakened,” observed the governess, with a smile, “ But I believe 
it is almost time for dinner, Mr. Callanan ?” 

“Oh, dear! how stupid of me!” cried Rose, who seemed to 
regret that she had lost so much time in an idle discussion. 
“ Papa and mamma must have come back an hour ago, at least.” 

It was, indeed, as Rose surmised. Sir Annesley and Lady 
Moore had returned, and were even inquiring of Frank whether 
he knew where Rose and Miss Quain had gone. Frank, being 
in one of those lazy moods into which his easy nature occasionally 
lapsed, had been lounging all day on a sofa over one of Moliere’s 
comedies, and declared, with a yawn, that his aspiring sister and 
her mentor might, for all he knew, have taken wings and flown 
to the stars. 

When the two young ladies in question, accompanied by 
Charles Callanan, entered the drawing-room just before the 
dinner-bell rang, Lady Moore exclaimed : 
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“We were wondering what had become of you. Where in the 
world have you been ?” 

“In the grove of Academe, discussing philosophy,” Charles 
playfully returned, while he glanced curiously at Rose, “In 
other words, we have been talking in the garden.” 

“To little purpose, indeed,” said Rose, sententiously. 

“ By-the-bye,” observed Sir Annesley, “ we met Mr. Winkleson 
out, and had a long conversation with him. He says he expects 
to get some lucrative appointment in India shortly, through the 
influence of his brother.” 

“ Deo gratias for that,” cried Frank. “The fellow is a tiresome 
snob.” 

“T hope you do not seriously think so,” said Lady Moore, 
“for we asked him to come and dine here to-morrow.” 

“Why, Mr. Callanan, from Cork, is to be here to-morrow 
before dinner, mamma,” cried Rose, deprecatingly. 

“That does not make the slightest difference, I hope,” said Sir 
Annesley. 

“Tam afraid Mr. Callanan will not tolerate ‘General George,” 
said Frank, glancing humorously at his friend, who reddened, 
and made an awkward attempt at a smile. It was evident that 
Charles looked forward to his father’s arrival at Moore’s Court 
with more anxiety than satisfaction. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MOORE CENTENARY. 





IT must be a source of gratification to all admirers of Thomas 
Moore, to find that the memory of our Irish poet, whose works 
have delighted millions in all parts of the civilized world, is still 
fondly cherished in his native island ; and that those feelings of 
admiration and of gratitude which we entertain and owe to him, 
for the charming poetry he has bequeathed to us, will find 
expression in the Centenary Cclebration on the 28th of May, in 
honour of the greatest lyrist in English literature. Through the 
aid voluntarily offered by several eminent Irishmen, additional 
interest and ec/at will be given to the occasion. Lord O’Hagan, 
who is as distinguished for his eloquence and literary taste as for 
his patriotism, will deliver an oration on the subject of the day’s 
celebration. Mr. Denis F. MacCarthy will contribute a centenary 
ode, which will be recited by the Rev. Chancellor Tisdall, who is 
so accomplished an elocutionist. The Centenary Festival will 
also be celebrated by the admirers of the poet in lands far away 
from the green island of his birth. 

Among other efforts made by musical and literary artists to 
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popularize the event, we may notice the production of an opera 
entitled Fino/a, written by Mr. Charles Dawson, the object of which 
is to reproduce in connection with an Irish historical plot, which, 
though slender, is effective for the purpose, a selection of some of 
the richest gems among the “ Irish Melodies.” The author states 
in his preface that he was induced to undertake the composition of 
this pleasing operetta from having remarked operatic airs and 
London music hall songs were more sung by the Irish than were 
those Melodies of their native land, which, for sweetness, gaicty, 
pathos and passion, it is needless to add, have never been 
surpassed. The former have derived their popularity from 
having been sung on the stage ; and the author of /7no/a believes 
that were similar means of publicity given to the Melodies of 
Moore, they would soon supersede the trashy productions 
in vogue, imported from England and elsewhere. This object 
is meritorous ; and both from a poetic and national point of view 
we wish it success. The opera opens at Tara, during the period 
of one of the Danish invasions. The son of the Ard-Righ of 
Ireland is about to be married to the daughter of Hermon, the 
king of another division of the island. When the approach of 
the foe is announced, Finola orders the young prince, her lover, 
who is better acquainted with the harp than the sword, to leave 
her and defend his country against her enemies. The prince 
departs ; and in a battle which presently ensues, and in which 
the Danes are successful, is supposed to have perished. In the 
latter scenes we find Finola at her father’s court, where she is 
sought by numerous suitors, but rejects them all. The prince 
escapes from the Danes; marshals the Irish of the South, among 
whom he had found a retreat; attacks the enemy, and drives 
them out of the country. He then rejoins Finola, and while 
Tara, which had been destroyed during the war, is being rebuilt, 
their marriage takes place. ‘The series of situations in the opera 
are well designed to introduce some of the most exquisite of the 
Irish Melodies. 

In view of the Centenary Celebration, a few brief allusions to 
Moore’s lyrical genius may not be inapposite. He appears to 
have acquired his earliest poetic aflatus from 

‘** Those simply charming little odes, 
Embalming old Anacreon’s moods, 


Where scents of garlands and Greek must 
Still breathe from out their sparkling dust ;” 


and, indeed, his natural taste and scholarly culture enabled him 
to give his songs a symmetry and perfection of literary form un- 
rivalled by the best of the old Greeks themselves, during the 
brief, bright summer of their intellectual civilization. There are 
no festal songs so beautiful, fanciful and refined as those of 
Moore—they are like wreaths of sunny vine-leaves and fresh 
shamrocks, Several eminent critics have considered these and 
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his amatory lyrics among his finest effusions. Byron, on the other 
hand, thought “ When first I met thee,” his best song. Sheridan 
said: “ No one could put such feeling into their fancy as Moore ;” 
and such is the case. Though he has displayed an unrivalled 
power in running through the whole compass of lyric emotion, it 
is easy to indicate those songs which were born of his heart 
rather than his head ; such as the songs of affection, of national 
sentiment—melancholy or enthusiastic: and these are the 
most likely to have an enduring fame. Moore’s mind, indeed, 
while “scintillant as spar to the sparkle of wit, was soft as the 
blossom enriched by rain.” His sympathies embrace all that is 
lovely and loveable, grave and gay, aspiring and patriotic, in the 
Irish national character and history; and some of the martial 
lyrics exhibit a concentrated energy, and have an inspiring ring 
like the intrepid eloquence of Grattan. The “ Melodies” of Moore, 
while distinguished by the purest poetic taste, are the most com- 
plete literary embodiment we possess of the National Sentiment 
of Ireland. They merit the first place among our classical com- 
positions. Some twenty of them are among the few perfect pro- 
ductions to be found in any literature. In the exquisite agapta- 
tion of a sentiment to a simile, or vice versa, he is unequalled. 
Never were feeling and fancy so charmingly combined with 
finished execution. We can well believe that each of his “rich 
and rare” songs cost him a month’s labour—the same period - 
that Beranger devoted to meditate on one of his refrains. The art 
in which he was pre-eminent was in illustration: —the management 
of comparisons. “ No English writer,” said Macaulay, “had such a 
faculty of perceiving analogies, except Bacon, as Moore.” In 
some of his love songs, the interweaving of the metaphor with the 
subject or sentiment reminds one of that scene in Goéthe’s 
“Herman and Dorothea,” where the lovers stand at the well, 
looking silently down on the mirrored images of their lovely 
faces, as they seem to caress and blend with each other on the 
surface of the wavering water. 

Our National Melodies, while affording a proof of the exquisite 
genius for music which the Celts of Ireland possessed, may be 
considered as the truest reflection of our national history. By 
incarnating their spirits, so to speak, in such perfect literary 
forms, Moore has extended the repute of their beauty, and made 
the world sympathize with the sorrows, gaiety, pathos, courage, of 
which they are as much the expression as if of the Irish heart an 
Eolian harp had been made. In writing the Irish Melodies, the 
author performed a work of permanent patriotic influence. 
Wherever their music is sung, the soul of Ireland is rendered pre- 
sent. Wherever the words he adapted to those Melodies are read, 
the plainest, as the most cultivated, intelligence must admire the 
genius of Thomas Moore. 

o %. O. 
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“* Let me be buried in the graveyard at Stranorlar, where I often played when a 
child, and let the dates of my birth and death be the sole records on my tomb.” 
From Letter of isaac Butt, quoted from memory. 





Yes, lovingly lay him in lone Stranorlar— 
This giant wreck from a troubled sea ;— 

Let no funeral pomp and no pageant mar 
The close of his life-long mystery. 


The hope of his prime was as dazzling light 
Scattered by Dawn from her chariot’s motion ; 

And the power of his youth resembled the might 
Which slumbers at eve in the calm of ocean. 


Ah! where now the hope, and where now the power ?— 
Engulphed in the stream of relentiess time! 

Not a foot-print or trace of that fugitive hour 
Which shed such a hope round his marvellous prime! 


The senate’s applause, and the rapturous cheer 
Which greeted unbidden the conqueror’s car, 

Were the heralds of naught but a lowly bier, 
And a rest in his cradle in lone Stranorlar. 


He “ was born and he died ;” all the space between 
Was a blank to the eyes of the dying seer ; 

What he was seemed as nothing to what might have been, 
As he turned a last look on his life’s career. 


But love will aye wait on the lowly of heart, 
And tears wet the turf where his ashes are laid ; 


The now shattered fane, once a trophy of art, 
Has a glory in ruin that never shall fade. 
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